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The No. 27 Latch has no 
complicated parts to 
get out of order 


Not Only The Best 


but the most reasonable also 


Look all around you and notice the numerous private garages which are 
being built. Every one is your opportunity. 

Your customers will thank you for advising them to buy NATIONAL 
GARAGE HARDWARE. Not only the best—but the most reasonable 
also. 

Show them our No. 806 Garage Door Set—here illustrated. Absolutely 
the easiest working garage door set made. A simple push and the doors 
are opened, a slight pull and they are closed. There is positively no 
binding or friction. 

Doors are absolutely weather-tight. Snow and ice can’t interfere with 
the opening and closing of the doors, and free and easy access to the 
garage may be had at all times. 

Then remember that we supply you direct, which means quicker ship- 
ments, lower selling price and a larger dealer profit. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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A Hardware Business Builder 


O business springs into being of its own initiative. No business grows and develops of 
its own accord. 


q Business is a human problem. It is no different from the building in which it is 
housed. It is the product of the human mind and human endeavor. 


q Business must be builded, and back of it must be the builder, constantly adding stone after 
stone to the structure. It is never finished, since when building stops, decay starts. Growth 
continues only so long as there is fertilization through the medium of human intelligence and 
human effort. 





q The hardware business has reached the third phase of its progress. The foundation was 
laid years ago upon a solid rock of service. The girders are the staple hardware items to which 
the super-structure is to be welded. The foundation is firm and rigid. The girders are strength 
personified. The time came when the builders were ready for new material of the old standards. 


q The automotive industry seemed to fill all the requirements, it was carefully inspected 
by the builders who pronounced it “Good.” Supplies and equipment for automobiles and 
motor trucks became bricks for the building of a bigger .and better hardware business. 
Through their use there was erected story upon story of merchandising success. 


q But the giant framework has become greater than the supply of materials. New buyers 
and new merchandise are demanded as mortar to cement the bricks in place. Old, established, 
loyal customers are cement of the highest type, but unfortunately the old customers cannot 
live forever. 


q The builders have said: ‘We must have not only the buying incentive of the man, we must 
have also the good will and purchasing power of the woman. More than all we must have the 
friendship and the enthusiasm and the buying urge of the boy and girl who will become the 
man and woman of to-morrow. We must find a magnet that will draw children to the hard- 
ware store and will hold them until the formative period of their lives has past. We must build 
not alone for the present but for the future.” 


q The builders have searched and the magnet has been found. It stands revealed to-day as 
the American Toy. 


q The toy is the exemplification of child life. It is the medium which creates for children 
their ideals. The modern toy of the child is but a miniature copy of the things which go to 
make up the work and the pleasure of the parents. It is the connecting link between child- 
hood and manhood or womanhood. 


q The child who finds its toy wants supplied by a hardware store will bring to that store 
the man and the woman through whom the actual toy purchases are made. From their coming 
will also come new business in all the varied hardware lines. . 


q More than all else —The child’s quest for toys will grow gradually into a quest for the 
hardware necessities and wants of men and women. 


q The hardware business enters its third phase with warranted optimism and supreme con- 
fidence. It has the assurance of continued growth. In the American Toy it has found the 
business builder of the future. _ 
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HARDWARE MEN IN ALL PARTS OF COUNTRY PRAISE TOYS 


“THREE TIMES AS MANY 
TOYS THIS YEAR” 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 
About two years ago we started in 
the toy game, stocking dolls and 
stuffed animals. Our first purchase 





was rather large, especially for be- 
ginners. Then the trade was accus- 
tomed to go to the department stores 
for toys which made it difficult for us 
to get started; of course we carried 
over quite a stock of toys for the 
next year. However, we _ bought 
very liberally for the next holiday 
season, at which time we found our- 


Toy rack used by the Star Hardware & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio 


selves overloaded, judging by our 
first attempt. 

In order to move this stock we 
started our toy campaign immedi- 
ately after Thanksgiving day. Our 
windows were attractively trimmed 
with Christmas colors, and both win- 
dows filled with playthings for the 
kiddies. Every week one window 
was changed so that our entire line 
was given a two weeks’ display. This 
included everything we could think 
of that would be suitable for Christ- 
mas for young and old. 

The front end of our store was 
cleaned up and tables placed inside 
of the door and loaded with play- 
things, and the rush was on. Yes, 
we made a cleaning and extra money 
too. Sold almost everything we had; 
reordered some lines that we could 
get and carried very little over, and 
could have sold more in some lines. 

All our energy and newspaper ad- 
vertising from Thanksgiving day to 
December 25 was for toys; and if 
it wasn’t for the playthings we sell 
Christmas sure would be a dull sea- 
son. This year we are stocking 
three times as many more toys than 
we did last year and much more ex- 
pensive ones, for we find our cus- 
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tomers look to us for a better grade 
of toys than they find in a depart- 
ment store. 

This year we kept a show case full 
of toys on display as well as the reg- 
ular line of wheel toys found in every 
hardware store and we know that a 
well stocked toy department in the 
hardware store is a paying proposi- 
tion, for we have sold quite a few toys 
this summer. 

While writing this*letter, August 
17, a little girl came in to buy a 
doll, having seen one in the window 
which I just trimmed with toys. Our 
windows are trimmed with toys sev- 
eral times through the summer and 
that brings the kiddies to our store 
and helps make future customers 
for us. 

Our two years’ experience has led 
us to select toys that can be sold at 
a moderate price in our city, of good 
quality, good appearance, and that 
will stand up and not go to pieces be- 
fore they get home. These are the 
toys American manufacturers must 
build if they want to keep the foreign 
toys out. “Something Better” will 
surely put American-made _ toys 
ahead of anything the Germans can 
send over. 

As I have said before most of our 
effort in selling toys is during the 
holiday season, for we have not the 
floor space to devote to a well 
equipped toy department, however 
much we desire to have one. But 


some day we hope to have the TOY 
SHOP of our city in our hardware 
store, for we need the little fellow’s 
business as well as Dad’s. 

BURKE & WRIGHT. 








ONLY WAITING 


FOR SPACE 
Aug. 5, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 


We are sorry to say that we have 
not a toy department, but will open 
one as soon as we can procure addi- 
tional floor space. We are 

Very truly yours, 
J. J. MOREAU & SON, 
Per O. Belang2e. 
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TOYS FIT NICELY IN 
HARDWARE BUSINESS 


Shelbyville, Ind., Aug. 11, 1920. 

Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We have handled toys only three 
years. The first year it was only an 
experiment. Because we had read so 
many stories in the HARDWARE AGE 
about toys being a profitable line, 
we decided to try this line and put 
in about a $500 stock, displaying the 
stock through November and De- 
cember. It was a success, and we 
had practically no toys left over 
after Christmas. The following 
year we had about double this stock 
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of toys, showing them only two 
months and selling out practically 
everything. 

This experience has shown us that 
toys are a very profitable line. They 
bring in the kiddies in droves and 
with the kiddies come the parents. 
Toys help increase the volume of 
your business and are a drawing 
card to bring more people into your 
store. So successful has been our 
toy business that with the completion 
of the new addition to our store 
building we are going to have a per- 
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Toy window, featuring dolls in Southern Hardware Co.’s store, Tulsa, Okla. 


manent toy department showing toys 
the year round, and will carry a large 
and complete line of toys and dolls 
for the holiday season, and during 
the rest of the year. 

Toys fit in nicely with the hard- 
ware business and the youngsters 
who learn to come into your store 
for their toys are the future cus- 
tomers who in later years will come 
into your store for hardware. We 
are glad we started a toy department 
for it has been a complete success. 

Very truly yours, 

THE J. G. DEPREZ Co., 
V.-Pres., D. Wray De Prez. 





MOVES THE TOYS 
TO THE FRONT 


Aug. 5, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We started our toy business just 
prior to Christmas of 1914 with an 
initial purchase of less than $50 
worth of small toys. Last year our 
total purchases of toys amounted to 
over five thousand dollars ($5,000). 

For the past three years we have 
commenced the second or third week 
in November to transfer the largest 


part of our housefurnishing goods to 
the rear. We move all our show 
cases, except cutlery and electric 
household appliances, also to the rear. 
This gives us plenty of room to dis- 
play our entire stock. It is the dis- 
play that sells the goods. We have 
four show windows, and during the 
month of December we use three of 
them for toys, as follows: One for 





games, dolls, iron toys, etc.; the sec- 
ond for express wagons, velocipedes, 
automobiles, sleds, etc., and the third 
for Lionel Electric Toys and the Gil- 
bert line. Our fourth window shows 
seasonable gifts for the older folks.- 

We advertise our toys in the news- 
papers, and we have found that it 
pays to advertise in some of the 
county papers. Through these adds 
we made sales to a-large number of 
people who would have gone to Phila- 
delphia to make their purchases. 

At other seasons of the year we 
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; - Dolls 


; Thete are just lots of 
j new dolis—dolls that 
i you will be gtad-to see. 
' Asie Nother to bring - 
you to see thts wonder- 
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f Playthings for Children of All Age 


~ We've prepared to fill your toy wants with a wonderful 
-liné. of AMERICAN MADE TOYS, and popular priced _ 
gifts for the'children: You'll find big assortments, of . 
dolls, mechanical toy-wheel goods and all the things . 


Pe th at please and make the children happy. 
Pe . My necricaieee, Floor 
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Bichs; Books 

Picture books, story. 
books, and scores of all 
Kinds '.of books for 
children of all age. 


Pricéd up ~ Me Cc ! 
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; Let the Kiddies Visit Toyland eae Fe 
THere are toys for children Of every age, dolls, trains, 
bays drums, mechanical toys, electtical toys, wooden 
Beds, in fat t everz ine to make the childs 
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An ad that pot both tie kiddies and nae parents coming into the store 


keep one large table displayed with 
toys. We keep our stock in good 
shape, and invite our customer into 
the warehouse to purchase items 
which may not be displayed. 

We are well satisfied with this 
branch of our business. Our aim is 
to buy sufficient of each item to meet 
the season’s demands. We try to 


carry very little over, and thus are 
able to keep a good, clean, fresh stock. 
With our best regards, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
CHELSEA HARDWARE COMPANY. 
By Charles T. Baker, 
Secretary. 











RARELY LEAVES WITH- 
OUT BUYING A TOY 


Tulsa, Okla., Aug. 28, 1920. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


Several years ago—to be exact, five 
years ago—this firm in adding new 
lines decided to try out the toy line. 
At that time the toy business was 
considered by them as it probably 
is considered now by many of the 
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hardware merchants as just a thirty- 
day proposition, consequently only a 
small amount of toys were stocked 
and displayed during the months of 
November and December, and this 
was the case until two years ago, 
when the decision was made to en- 
gage in this line more extensively 
and to display them during the en- 
tire year, as we were continually 
having calls for them during the 
summer months. And our experi- 
ence in the past two years has proven 
that this was a wise decision, as our 
gross sales on toys the last year 
amounted to a little over thirty thou- 
sand dollars. This does not include 
any wheel goods which, on account 
of space, are shown in the Sporting 
Goods Department, and we expect 
even a larger business this year. 

Our toy display is carried in our 
House Furnishing Department on 
the second floor, and the space 
alone prevents us from enlarging and 
making a separate department of 
this line, as we consider it one of 
our most profitable lines in more 
ways than one, as it brings the 
women and children to the store, and 
we will all have to admit that 90 per 
cent of all merchandise sold to-day 
is sold directly or indirectly to the 
women, and there is no better ad- 
vertising medium than a pleased 
child. 

This store enjoys a considerable 
trade from the smaller towns near 
by, and we find that an out-of-town 
customer rarely ever leaves the store 
without buying some toy for. the 
child. 

“We are enclosing herewith a 
photograph of a toy window dis- 
play together with a copy of the 
ad run while the display was in. 
The window display was in from 
August 9 to 16. While this particular 
ad was run separate from the regular 
ad we usually mention the toys in 
our regular weekly advertisement. 
Our window displays are made from 
time to time during the entire year. 

Considering the success that this 
firm, as well as the hardware stores 
all over the country, have had with 
the toys, it is our opinion that the 
hardware store is the logical place 
for this line, and we think any live 
hardware merchant will find it a 
profitable line—size of town and lo- 


cation of store to determine amount 


and class of goods stocked. 
Yours very truly, 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE COMPANY. 
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“WE SOLD THE DOLLS 
AND BOUGHT MORE” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 7, 1920. 

Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We are more than pleased to be 
able through your excellent publica- 
tion to tell the hardware dealers who 
are overlooking the toy business of 
the big mistake they are making. 
This is especially true of those deal- 





ers who have a good location and 
good show window display. 

Along about 1910 we started into 
the toy game with the large stock 
of five dozen assorted express wagons 
bought through one of the _ local 
jobbers, we found they sold very 
readily and bought more, and at the 
same time bought a few velocipedes. 
The next year we went a little 
deeper into the game, including 
wheelbarrows, tricycles and automo- 
biles. For the next several years 
we contented ourselves with wheel 
goods alone, being somewhat re- 
luctant about venturing too far. We 
finally decided to take on some 
smaller items such as games, blocks, 
horns, etc., and mixed them up with 
our sporting goods lines and made 
quite a respectable showing in small 
toys. 

Next came the big leap—we 
couldn’t see dolls in a hardware 
store—they looked out of place. 
Finally we had a rather bold sales- 
man make us a proposition to handle 
a shipment of his dolls, and if we 
didn’t sell them he would dispose 
of them for us. We never realized 
what a “sure thing guy” this fellow 
was until afterward; he knew what 
we could do and we didn’t. We sold 
the dolls and bought more, and at 
the present time our stock of dolls 
is quite an item, and our stock of 
toys is our biggest asset. 

There are only a few points to 
follow for a successful toy business; 
the first and most essential, a good 
window display; the second, a good 
display in your store laid out so 
that everything can be seen very 
readily and prices on the goods so 
that to a certain extent a customer 
can help serve himself by making 
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his own selections when there is 
not a salesman at hand to help him 
out, which will happen quite fre- 
quently in the holiday rush. 

We are glad to see you encourag- 
ing the hardware dealer to go into 
the toy business, and we can assure 
him that this business belongs to 
him as much as it does to a depart- 
ment store or any other merchant. 

Yours for success in “Hardware 
and Toys.” 

UNITED HDwWE. Co., LTD. 
J. H. Barr, Mgr. 


MORE THAN $5,000 
IN DECEMBER 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., 
Aug. 9, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of August 
5 relative to our success in handling 
toys, beg to say that when the writer 
took charge of the business we were 
losing money in December as well 
as July and August. I immediately 
set out to learn why this condition 
existed and how best to remedy it. 

Finding that we had very few sal- 
able goods for the month of Decem- 
ber, we made up a list of articles 
that we believed would find more 
ready sale during this month than 
any other time of the year. In this 
list we included a few toys, but soon 
learned there was a greater demand 
for this line than any other, our 
sales from the first being much 
larger than we had anticipated, there- 
fore we lost no time in increasing 
our toy purchases, and last year our 
sales in this department were more 
than $5,000 in December alone. 

With the exception of our best 
charge customers we sell toys for 
cash only,. almost never opening a 
new account in this line. 

The writer usually visits the toy 
displays in Chicago. St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and Little Rock, picking out 
only those things which we think can 
be most readily disposed of. 

We think that October 15 is none 
too early to put Christmas toys on 
display, and from that time until 
the first of January we give them the 
center of the store so that customers 
coming in for regular hardware can- 
not fail to see them, and about No- 
vember 1 we also turn over one of 
our front windows to the display of 
this line. In this window we keep 
some of our most, attractive articles 
and usually have one or more items 
that can be put in motion such as an 
electric train or something on that 
order as they are always interesting 
and attract both old and young. 
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Some time ago we had a balcony 
built on one side of the store where 
we keep all toys, except during the 
months above mentioned and our re- 
serve stock at that time, we are able 
to reach this very easily. 

We see no reason why any hard- 
ware company could not handle toys 
successfully the entire year, but we 
do not recommend the 5, 10 and 25 
cent line in the larger towns as they 





would have to compete with Kress 
and similar stores, and we believe 
would prove unprofitable, but if we 
handled toys at no other time we 
would not think of going through the 
holiday season without this line. 

Trusting this information will be 
of value to others, we are, 

Yours truly, 
CLEVELAND-MATTHEWS HbDw. Co. 
(Signed) Wm. L: Matthews. 


BRING 
PARENTS TO STORE 


LONDON, OHIO, 
Aug. 10, 1920. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 3rd inst. at hand and 
in reply wish to say in regard to our 
toy department that we added toys to 
our stock more than twenty years 
ago. The first few years had only a 
few mechanical toys for the holiday 
season only but later put in dolls and 
games with books for children until 
it has grown to be one of our very 
best departments. 

We realize that if we can get the 
children of the town interested in our 
toys with a window display that they 
will bring the older people with them 
to our store, and that is what we all 
want, to get customers coming in. 
About Nov. 1 each year we use the 
front of our hardware store to dis- 
play toys only, and by this means get 
the people to come in by using space 
in our local papers so that at least 50 
per cent of our busines during No- 
vember and December each year is 
toys and a few kindred items such 
as sleds, wagons and skates, with a 
few sporting goods. 

Yours very truly, 
SPEASMAKER’S SONS. 


KIDS 








“Quality and Service” the Hardware Twins 


Making Automobile Accessories a Leading Line in Your 
Store by Giving Customers Both of These Helpmates 


N the splendid foundation on 
i which the Edwards & Chamber- 

lin Hardware Co. has built a 
worth having automobile accessory 
trade at Kalamazoo, Mich., there is 
a double faced corner-stone. On its 
two faces are written the words: 


QUALITY 
SERVICE. 


We hear a lot about those two 
business twins. So much, in fact, 
that at times we become weary of 
them. They probably have been 
overworked, but they are still two 
stalwart truck horses that help a 
heap in harvesting the crops. It’s 
dead easy to become weary of com- 
mon things, or at least regard them 
lightly. But just because there is 
an abundance of water is no reason 
we should depise it, and because 
there is air at every turn is no good 
cause for belittling it. 

And just because we hear quality 
and service preached at us from 
every business pulpit is no justifica- 
tion for turning up our nose when 
we hear the old story over again. 
For we cannot get away from it— 
quality and service are gluttons for 
work and will bring home the bacon 
just about every time. 

The Edwards & Chamberlin people 
have put into effect in their auto 
accessory department their general 
policy of carrying only the best pos- 


sible goods—carrying enough of them 
and backing them to the limit. The 
department occupies about half the 
shelving space on one side of the long 
store—the popular side where most 
of the folks come in, and next to 
the front of the store. It is kept 
in an orderly and inviting fashion, 
with a frequent change of counter 
and show case displays, so it always 
looks interesting. 

The buying is done through the 
wholesale department where Mr. 
Oosterhouse devotes his whole time. 
The concern is not at all averse to 
taking up new things, but it is very 
shy of untried and unproven things. 
In stocking a new item this plan is 
generally followed: 

A sample is sent on and then it 
is put to the test on the car of J. 
Charles Ross, secretary and general 
manager, or on one of the store de- 
livery cars, or on the “bus” of some 
other member of the house force. 
This test is a thorough one. If the 
article makes good it is stocked and 
seld with an out-and-out guarantee 
that has no “ifs” in it. If it fails 
to make good the sample is returned 
or if there is even any question 
about the utility of the article the 
matter is forgotten so an article must 
show merit to stay. 


The Best Goods Only 
Looking over the stock one will 
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be impressed with the well known 
trade names. Successes stick out 
from every corner. Tried and true 
goods are the ones found. 

A spirit of real service backs the 
quality goods shown and sold. Au- 
toists are told helpful things and ad- 
vised on the correct installation of 
accessories and aided in getting the 
right type for the cars they use. If 
the motorist. wants to change his old 
tire to a new one the salesperson will 
do the trick for him. If the car 
needs oil the salesman is glad to put 
it in, not*just to sell it. And it is 
always impressed on every buyer 
that the device which he is trying 
out must please him or his money 
will be refunded with a smile. 

In tires the concern took on a new 
line about three years ago. It sold 
hundreds of these tires the first year 
and now sells them in thousands. 
Ten times gain, because of quality 
and service. Worth while, isn’t it? 

Some special merchandising efforts 
are made by the “E & C” people. A 
series of three to five letters, usually 
on tires, goes out to every license 
holder in the county each summer. 
A big window is often devoted to ac- 
cessories and store demonstrations 
are frequent, but most of the suc- 
cess it has won harks back to the 
fact that it builds business on a good 
foundation whose corner-stone is 
quality and service. 
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Turning the Spotlight Upon the Stove Sales 


The Fall Season Means Cooler Weather and the Sale 
of All Sorts of Stoves—Best Methods to Be Pursued 


HE hardware dealer of Colonial 
T days never had to worry 

about the fall stove business. 
Mrs. John Alden and all of the 
other members of the Puritan 
Housewives Club managed to turn 
out three perfectly acceptable meals 
per day through the medium of the 
old fireplace. Likewise when the 
typical New England winters 
rounded into form our good Colo- 
nial forebears toasted their shins in 
front of that self same fireplace 
and turned their backs to the blaze 
occasionally to equalize the heat. 

Many a good housewife of those 
days would have given a great deal 
for a modern kitchen range to 
adorn her own private domain, and 
it is a safe bet that the husbands 
of those same housewives would 
gladly have gone through the ago- 
nies of setting up the “base burner” 
as an assurance against chills. I 
can even imagine that the appren- 
tice hardware clerk might have 
carefully administered a polish to 
1920 stove line, if such a line could 
have been carted up to the back 
door of the store some time in early 
October. 

Be that as it may, the old fire- 
place had its day both as the cooker 
and heater, and while its use may 
have developed a line of hardy: pio- 
neers, it left mighty little profit in 
hardware coffers. When it finally 
stepped out of the utility class it 
left in its wake the heating stove 
and the modern range, with attend- 
ant comfort to buyers and profit 
to sellers. After all it is the service 
and the profit which interest us as 
hardware merchants. 


It Pays to Handle Quality Stoves 


Any article on the merchandising 
of stoves must necessarily deal with 
the buying, displaying, selling, in- 
stalling and using of the line. 
Naturally, the question of proper 
buying comes first on the list. 
Stoves must be bought before they 
can be sold, and they must be 
bought with the ultimate sale al- 
ways in view. The size, styles and 
kinds suitable to the merchant’s 
territory must be carefully con- 
sidered, as well as the quantity 
which the dealer can reasonably ex- 
pect to sell. The question of qual- 
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ity must also be carefully analyzed. 
Observations covering the greater 
part of the United States and per- 
sonal visits to hundreds of retail 
stores have convinced me that the 
successful stove dealer —the one 
who makes the best net profit—is 
the one who features a really high 
grade quality line, and carries a 
large enough variety of styles and 
sizes to meet the needs of his com- 
munity. Naturally, however, the 
dealer must, through advertising 
and service, popularize the line 
with the stove users of his commun- 
ity. The plan of specializing on 
one good line enables a dealer to 
centralize his business, and makes 
his account attractive enough to the 
manufacturer to get: the lowest 
prices and the other equally desir- 
able considerations which are usu- 
ally granted only to loyal custom- 
ers. 

Once the line has been decided 
upon, the next move is to select the 
sizes and patterns suitable to the 
district and its people, and upon the 
wise selection of these depends 
much of the dealer’s ultimate suc- 
cess from a’ profit standpoint. 

The stocking of only a few pat- 
terns which prove unpopular may 
cut out the profit of many popular 
lines. The poor sellers also will 
occupy sales and warehouse space 
and tie up money. At the same time 
they require equal attention and 
care as salable ones. All of this 
means added overhead cost. 


Grooming the Stove for the Fall 
Showing 


A good stove is like a good horse 
—it requires careful grooming in 
order to attract favorable attention. 
For that reason the man who un- 
crates, sets up and shines the stove 
and ranges is a mighty important 
link in the sales chain. An unkempt, 
rusty, poorly blackened and poorly 
assembled stove is as difficult to 
sell as a shop-worn suit of clothes 
in a clothing store. We must al- 
Ways remember that women buy 
stoves and ranges, and that women 
are very strongly influenced by ap- 
pearance. Too much care can hard- 
ly be exercised in the assembling of 
a stove or range. The man in 
charge of this work should be made 
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to feel the importance of his job. 
All grates, linings, shelves, etc., 
should be properly placed and se- 
curely fastened. The oil on the 
nickeled and steel parts should be 
rubbed off and the parts carefully 
polished. It is particularly essen- 
tial that all the cast parts get a 
good coat of blacking. When the 
assembling is properly done the 
salesman who cannot move the line 
is unworthy of the name. 
Never Play Favorites in the Stove Line 

Do you remember “teacher’s pet” 
of your school days? The favorit- 
ism displayed had a very bad effect 
on the student body. The same 
thing holds true in stove sales. 
When approaching a stove prospect 
the salesman should never have a 
favorite style or size. Instead he 
should find out something about his 
prospects needs and desires. Ifthe 
customer expresses a_ preference 
for a steel range, he should not be 
urged, at first, to buy a cast one. 
When he wishes a heating stove, it 
is good salesmanship to first ascer- 
tain the kind of fuel he expects to 
burn and the space he contemplates 
heating. He should then be shown 
the heater best fitted to his needs. 
It is always desirable to sell a cus- 
tomer what he wants, but if he hap- 
pens to want too small a stove for 
his purpose, or as is often the case, 
a cheaper one than is consistent 
with good quality, the salesman 
should create in his mind a desire 
for a better or larger stove, at the 
same time leaving with him the feel- 
ing he, and not the salesman, is to 
make the final decision. The cus- 
tomer’s wish should first be catered 
to and the change of heart brought 
about by degrees. 
Make Comparisons to Suit the Custom- 

er’s Environment 

Too many stove salesmen fail be- 
cause they get beyond the bounds 
of the customer’s understanding. 
Comparisons are often too far- 
fetched. If the prospect is a farm- 
er, any argument for additional size 
should be based on the comparative 
pulling power of small and large 
horses. If it is a question of price, 
the comparison should be made with 
regard to farm implements, or farm 
products. When the customer is a 





The Stove Department Is a Big 





Here are six examples of 
excellent stove depart- 
ments that have been 
made successful by meth- 
ods which are fully de- 
scribed in the article by 
Mr. Soule. The arrange- 











to the Good Hardware Store 








ment of the stock has 
proved to be a great 
aid to interesting the 
customers who spend 
more time in this pur- 
chase than most any 
other. Every salesman 
should know the stove 
he sells. 
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mechanic, good tools form an excel- 
lent opportunity for price compari- 
sons. And so on, the salesman al- 
ways finding a basis for comparison 
that is in line with the natural 
thought of the customer. Material 
talks and talks on mechanical con- 
struction should be used mainly 
with men. A woman is not me- 
chanical, and is interested in con- 
struction only so far as it means in- 
creased service to her. The sales- 
man should tell her what the stove 
will do—how it will lighten her 
load and increase her leisure. She 
doesn’t care how many men can 
stand on the oven door. What she 
wants is beauty, convenience and 
ability to cook properly. 

Keep Away from Price as Long as 

Possible 

The specific price of the particu- 
lar stove you want to sell should be 
about the last thing brought out by 
the salesman. Usually it is the first 
thing called for. First get your 
sales talk over, and if you make it 
interesting enough, price will stay 
in the background. However, if the 
customer insists on a price, side- 
step the issue by saying that prices 
vary according to style and equip- 
ment. I once heard a Nebraska 
merchant handle the price question 
in this manner: ‘Now this pattern 
can be had for from $65 to $75. It 
comes either square or with a res- 
ervoir, with or without, a warming 
closet, etc., the prices varying in 
proportion. Take this firebox for 
example—it is deep and narrow, en- 


abling it to hold the heat for a long’ 


time without replenishing the fire. 
That means an even heat and well 
baked bread, etc.” This salesman’s 
talk was so interesting and convinc- 
ing that I almost forgot the price 
question myself. 


Study Your Competing Lines 


A good stove salesman will al- 
ways be as well posted on compet- 
ing lines as on the one he sells. This 
allows him to quietly answer argu- 
ments of the customer who has al- 
ready listened to them from other 
sources, without mentioning any 
competing line. It allows him to 
know where his line differs from 
others in construction and to easily 
recognize his most formidable com- 
petitor from remarks of the pros- 
pect. With this method he gets a 
line on the: priced stove the cus- 
tomer has in mind and is able to 
judge correctly what price and 
model to show. Never mention a 
competitor’s line by name. Say “the 
line you mention” or “the stove you 
refer to.” Asa matter of fact, sales 


are made by showing the good 
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points of the line you have for sale, 
not in pointing out defects in other 
lines. A good boost beats a knock 
any time. 


See That All Stoves Are Properly 


Installed 

It is a poor merchant who loses 
interest when the sale is made and 
the delivery date secured. Satis- 
faction and future stove business 
both depend on the proper setting 
up of the stove. The merchant 
should make it a point to see that 
the stove is set up under conditions 
which will absolutely guarantee its 
future operation. The customer 
should be carefully informed in de- 
tail as to the workings of the grates, 
dampers, draft slides, etc. If the 
customer wishes the stove placed 
where the man in charge of the in- 
stallation thinks it might not work 
properly, he should carefully ex- 
plain the situation and get consent 
for a change of location. Some- 
times the chimney is poor, or other 
conditions are not right for a 
proper draft. He should then sug- 
gest the various things a housewife 
may have to contend with and sug- 
gest remedies. If it happens after- 
ward that the stove does not bake 
or draw properly, the customer 
knows the reason and does not con- 
demn the stove or lose confidence 
in the dealer. It is safe to say that 
fully 90 per cent of all stove com- 
plaints can be traced to improper 
selling or installing. A little care 
will cut such complaints very ma- 
terially. 


Follow the Sale Through to Complete 
Satisfaction 

No sale is complete until the cus- 
tomer is completely satisfied. It is 
therefore good policy to get an ex- 
pression of his approval or disap- 
proval the first time he comes into 
the store after the stove has been 
installed. Often there is some lit- 
tle thing the customer does not un- 
derstand about the operation of a 
stove or range that interferes with 
its full usefulness, yet he may hesi- 
tate to mention it for fear of ap- 
pearing ignorant. If this condition 
is allowed to continue he will soon 
come to condemn the stove to neigh- 
bors and kill other sales for the 
dealer. A little interest on the part 
of the salesman will rectify such 
mistakes and create boosters for the 
line. Often a letter asking if 
everything is all right in regard to 
the stove uncovers just the condi- 
tions referred to. 

In closing, let me say that there 
will always be some honest, legiti- 
mate “kick” on any line. Occasion- 
ally there will be defective work- 
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manship that gets past the most 
rigid inspection. Just complaints 
should be given prompt considera- 
tion and satisfactory adjustments 
should be made at once. If you 
have a good standard line the maker 
will back you up to the limit, and 
will be as anxious as you are to 
remedy any defects. However, the 
initiative rests with you. 

There is a good, legitimate, clean 
profit in the stove line, but it takes 
judgment, salesmanship, hard work 
and good common sense to get it. 

The Fall Season is almost here. 
Turn the Spotlight on your stove 
business and get it ready for your 
Annual Clean-up. 


HAS MADE BIG 
SUCCESS IN STOVES 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS., 
Aug. 24, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Complying with your request of 
the 18th inst., I am pleased to “let 
you in” on what I consider the secret 
of our success in the stove business. 
This is a town of 3500 inhabitants. 
We have three very live competitors, 
yet we sell from 125 to 150 ranges a 
year at a very satisfactory profit. 

Fifteen years ago we had a dozen 
different makes on the floor; all were 
good ranges. We couldn’t tell our 
eustomer which was the best, and 
he left the store as badly confused 
as we were. Selling a range resolved 
itself into a matter of price. We 
looked upon the stove business as a 
necessary incumbrance attached to 
the hardware line. In order to save 
space we decided to eliminate all but 
one line. ~ We carefully selected the 
line that we thought would best 
meet the requirements in our local- 
ity, with the following results: 

We could save considerable in 
freight and quantity concessions by 
buying in car lots. 

We eliminated the annoyance and 
expense of breakages so frequent in 
local shipments. 

We could carry a better assort- 
ment of sizes and styles with less in- 
vestment and a saving of our floor 
space. 

Our’ salesmen became more 
familiar with the talking points of 
the range and more enthusiastic in 
demonstrating it. “There is but one 
best, and our experience in the stove 
business has enabled us to find it for 
you. We have saved you the trouble 
of looking around.” 

We were able to concentrate our 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“A Revolver in the Side Pocket of Every Car” Is a Slogan 
That Merchants Can Cash in On--The Modern Jesse James 


living in a New Jersey town 

decided to call on a friend of 
his in a neighboring town. He 
packed his wife in the car and 
stopped for friends to take along 
with him. Numbering five, the 
party started homeward bound a lit- 
tle after 11 o’clock in the evening. 

Passing through a lonely stretch 
of road between the towns, the driver 
heard another car coming from be- 
hind. This car came alongside and 
suddenly swerved directly in front 
and as it did so one of its occupants 
flourished a revolver and cried: 
“Stop your car!” The driver of the 
first car had no choice but to stop— 
he could not crash into the strange 
car for by swerving, it had blocked 
the road. 

Two men in the first car resisted 
—one attempted to drag _ the 
stranger with the gun over the side 
of his car. 

Result: two men shot dead. The 
car owner’s wife wounded. Com- 
plete disappearance of the bandits. 

The car owner was unarmed. 


From Robin Hood Down 
Since the days that Robin Hood 
trod the paths of Sherwood Forest 


and Cole Younger and Jesse James 
terrorized Missouri, the bandit’s 


N FEW weeks ago a motorist 


By B. J. Paris 


chief consideration has been a “quick 
get-away.” 

But if the trained horse of Over- 
land Stage days afforded a speedy 
escape, what will we say of the high- 
powered automobile? The automo- 
bile is silent, speedy and leaves no 
tracks that may be successfully 
traced. 

Gentlemen of the hardware trade, 
the modern road agent is among us. 
His number is increasing. We need 
only turn to the newspapers for 
proof. The infrequent auto hold-up 
story of a year or so ago gives way 
to the almost daily account of the 
modern road agent’s activities. 

And the most sinister aspects of 
these newspaper accounts are that, 
first: the hold-ups are occurring all 
over the country, and second: that 
the auto bandit passes up the city 
and lurks along the country roads, 
imperilling the safety of the motor- 
ist on tour, the motorist who enjoys 
his evening ride and the car owner 
who takes day trips. And by no 
means are the hold-ups all evening 
jobs. 


A New Auto Accessory—The Revolver! 


It is high time for the hardware 
man to show the car owner how to 
plan his protection as well as the 
road bandit has planned the motor- 
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ist’s surrender on the highway. 

The road bandit works on the as- 
sumption that the great majority of 
car owners travel unarmed—and HE 
Is RIGHT! 

The most unfortunate part of the 
whole situation is that the average 
car owner does not take the road 
bandit menace seriously. A friend 
of the writer’s started on a trip a 
few weeks ago and just before a 
few of us bade him good-by, he 
lifted the flap of the pocket, on the 
wheel side of the car, and we saw 
nestling on some rags, a new shin- 
ing revolvér.. Most of the crowd 
thought it was a huge joke. “What’s 
the idea?” was the general ques- 
tion. Our friend said nothing but 
pulled from his pockets a half dozen 
clippings similar to those reproduced 
herewith and passed them around. 
It was a thoughtful group of motor- 
ists our revolver-equipped friend left 
standing by the roadside. 


Delays Are Dangerous 


Engine trouble on the road at 
night, a tire change, anything that 
delays the car furnishes the oppor- 
tunity the bandit is watching for. 

Furthermore, the technique of the 
road agent has vastly improved: If 
he can’t catch a motorist fixing- up 
his car by the roadside, he doésn’t 
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resort to the old red light in the 
road of other days—too many motor- 
ists have rushed such a light and 
upset calculations. The bandit has 
found a better and a nearly fool- 
proof method. He trails his quarry 
and at the proper moment speeds up, 


ASKED MEN 
“HOLD UP AUTO 
PARTY: 2 SHOT 


oboken Man Figured in 
Daring Attempt at Rob. 


bery at Sea Girt. | 
Sea_ Girt, July 20—Two men 5. 
the Spring Lake Hospital suffering 
rom bullet’ wounds as result of 

ight that followed a daring attempt 
y masked auto bandits to hold-up 
hree women and three men, one of 
hem a resident of H 
Spring Lake 















The road bandit is desperate 


overtakes and cuts off his victim by 
turning in front of him. 


Bad Medicine for Bandits 


But supposing the car owner has 
a revolver in the side pocket. Be- 
fore the bandit can complete his ma- 
noeuvre, a couple of shots from the 
car of his intended prey will cause 
a quick right-about-face. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this has occurred a num- 
ber of times during the past sum- 
mer. In other instances, the car 
owner has quickly taken his gun, 
stopped his car, given evidence of 
surrender and then suddenly drawn 
a bead on the marauding car and its 
occupants. 

Accounts of different hold-ups 
show conclusively that the automo- 
bile road agent does not figure on 
running up against armed car own- 
ers. As soon as car owners wake 
up to the necessity of being armed 
and the bandits know the motorists 
are armed, there’ll be a sudden fall- 
ing off of roadside hold-ups. 


Thugs and Waylayers 


Last July, the writer heard of an- 
other instance which shows the ne- 
cessity for “a revolver in the side 
pocket of every car.” Without doubt 
such an instance as I will now de- 
scribe is of common occurrence. 

A motorist stopped to replace a 
fan belt which had parted and while 
doing it, was approached by two men 
who asked for matches. After get- 


ting the matches, they stood around 
watching the car owner narrowly and 
asking several irrelevant questions. 
Suspecting trouble, the car owner 
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went over to the side pocket, osten- 
sibly to get a tool, slipped the gun 
in his pocket and then later in front 
of the strangers carelessly changed 
the gun from one pocket to the other, 
taking care it came into full view. 
After a minute or two, the strangers 
walked on. Whether they intended 
harm or not, the motorist could not 
say, but their appearance stamped 
them as men who would turn way- 
layers at a moment’s notice. Sight 
of the gun probably convinced them 
that the job might have a nasty 
aspect. 


Revolver an Essential Accessory 


The man who drives a car, par- 
ticularly one who finds it necessary 
tc drive at night from time to time, 
is simply playing with fate to travel 
around without a revolver. 

Motorists are constantly exploring 
territory strange to them—they can- 
not know every danger which lurks 
along the roadside far from home— 
and while nothing may ever happen, 
it is the wisdom of experience to be 
prepared if something does happen. 


This “Hardware Age” Campaign Will 
Get Results 


Aside from the money to be made 
by starting a revolver campaign, the 
hardware man will derive great sat- 
isfaction in arousing his fellow citi- 
zens to meet a real menace. 

Here is a campaign that will boost 
your revolver sales as nothing else 
will. 

First: adopt this slogan: 

“A REVOLVER IN THE SIDE POCKET 
OF EVERY CAR.” 

Next, prepare your ads along the 
lines of our suggested ad reproduced 
herewith. Be sure to have the slogan 
appear at top and bottom of each ad. 

Then feature a window display of 
revolvers, including the different 
types. Paste on your window the 
clippings in this issue showing 
road agent activity and surround 
it with several reprints of your ads. 


Sending Out Circulars 


Get a number of clippings regard- 
ing recent hold-ups, have them ar- 
ranged and reprinted so that you 
may mail them out to a list of car 
owners, together with a letter or cir- 
cular or reprint of one of your ads. 

Get a sign painter to paint the 
slogan on a strip of paper and paste 
it across your window, about on the 
level of a person’s eyes, standing in 
the street looking in at the window. 

Watch your local papers for any 
accounts of hold-ups in your vicinity 
and reproduce the clipping in your 
ad and paste a copy of it on your 
window. 
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Reprint parts of this article in 
your store paper that every one of 
your customers may realize that the 
depredations of the automobile road 
bandit are at last coming in for seri- 
ous attention. , 


Millions of Machines 


There are registered in this coun- 
try 10,000,000 automobiles! Think 
of the sales opportunity before you! 
And right now is the ideal time to 
get behind this campaign of “A re- 
volver in the side pocket of every 
ear.” Fall is here with shorter 
evenings and thus more opportunity 
for the road robber. 

Instead of a revolver “on the hip,” 
it will be “in the side pocket.” 


The Home Tie-Up 


Here is the secondary feature of 
this campaign. While you have 
aroused interest in revolvers through 
an unusual appeal, it is easy to in- 
clude the line: “Get one for the 
home, too.” We believe more re- 
volvers will be sold for home pro- 
tection by means of this campaign 
than could be sold through a direct 
home protection campaign. 

The idea of protecting the home 
with a revolver is not new. It lacks 


MERCHANT SHOT 
TO DEATH IN AUTO 


cutie 

Woman-Companion Says Thie 

Fired at H. B. Rhodes From 
Bushes on Lonely Road. 








(Special to The World.) 
CHICAGO, Aug. 30—Howard B 
thodes, thirty, a. wéalthy dry goods 

tetiant; was shot and killed last 


ight. in. a lonely road Near Evans- 
n,; kttown-as Lover's Lane. Rhodes, 





If he only owned a gun! 


the sting and punch, the novelty and 
the unusual appeal of the “revolver 
in the side pocket” thought. 

But the tie-up is complete. The 
mind of the car owner is focussed 
on protection, and it is easy for ad- 
vertising to show him that he should 
extend the protection to his home. It 
really isn’t necessary, to mention 
burglars at all. 

Moreover, many men who do not 
own cars will be impressed by this 
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campaign, and will buy revolvers for 
their homes. 

In other words, you have here a 
campaign which has every chance 
to make two sales grow where only 
one grew before. For the “keep it 
in the car” thought of our suggested 
ad should always be emphasized. 
It is useless to buy a revolver for 
car protection, take it home and then 
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forget to put it back in the car, with 
the result of not having it when it 
may be most needed. 


Send Us Your Ads 


Start the ball rolling—get this 
campaign under way. It’s a simple 
matter from start to finish. Send us 
your ads and keep us posted as to 
results. 





“4 Revolver in the Side Pocket of Every Car” 





Motorists! 


a spare tire. 


a revolver today. 


Arm Yourselves 


Hold-ups along the roadside by automobile bandits are 
increasing at an alarming rate! 
auto hold-ups pasted on our window.) 

Driving along lonely roads at night without a revolver 
is a lack of foresight far greater than travelling without 


You may never be stopped—but BE PREPARED. Buy 
We Have All Styles! Famous Makes! 
Hammerless Models and Small Automatics! 
See Our Big Window Display! 
A revolver is insurance against road bandits—as neces- 
sary as your fire and liability insurance. 


Get a revolver and “KEEP IT IN THE CAR.” 
take it home—you may forget to put it back. 


BUT—GET ONE FOR THE HOME, TOO. 


Jones Hardware Co. 44 Smith St. 


Wake Up! 


(See the accounts of 


Don’t 








“4 Revolver in the Side Pocket of Every Car” 








The suggested style for revolver ad that will bring in autoists 


Chicago Hardware Club Have Perfect Picnic 


VEN Dame Nature put her best 

foot forward for the annual picnic 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago. 
Ravinia Park as the mecca and the at- 
tendance was well above 200 with every 
last soul having a day of genuine de- 
light. 
Sporting events were the big thing 
on the card, aside from the eats and 
the feature of the sports was a baseball 
game between Haight’s Hustlers and 
Shields sluggers. It was a regular ball 
game until the fifth inning when the 
retirement of Lewis with a sore arm 
allowed the Shields team to garner runs 
at will. The final score was 20 to 7. 
The first two innings were scoreless 


and each team put over a pair of runs 
in the third and added a marker in the 
fourth. But in the fifth Shields batters 
hit the old pill for eight swats and 
eleven runs. 

Lum was the Babe Ruth of the day 
hitting every ball hard and getting a 
homer with two three baggers to show 
it was not a freak. Haight pulled the 
prize play of the day after he had gone 
to play second. When a ball was 
thrown out of the lot and a runner 
started down from second to third, 
Haight pulled another ball out of his 
pocket and cut the runner down at 
third. 

A. Vere Martin umpired three in- 
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nings and was openly accused of being 
in with union labor for he insisted on 
calling a strike every other minute. 
Jack Knapp admitted that if he fell 
out of a boat he couldn’t hit the water, 
but he pitched and fielded well. 

The summary: 


234667 2 EE 
Shields ....0 0 2111 0 6—20 18 3 
Lewis ......0021 211—?7 810 


Batteries: Shields Sluggers, Umen- 
stetter and Shields; Haight’s Hustlers, 
Lewis, Knapp, McRae and Haight. 

Bun eating contests for the kiddies, 
quoit pitching, a tug of war, a ladies’ 
race and jumping contests made the 
afternoon all too short. 

The eats provided by the club staff 
were very fine. Through the courtesy 
of G. C. Brown the Alladain Thermal- 
ware folks donated one and five gallon 
thermal jars for keeping the coffee hot 
and the ice cream solid and thus added 
a great deal to the pleasure of the fine 
feed which was enjoyed both at noon 
and night. 

President Allen J. Coleman was the 
busiest man on the grounds and saw 
to it that no one was overlooked in 
the fun making. The 1920 picnic sets 
a high mark for those that are to come 
in future years. 

Everyone was well satisfied and 
voted the affair a brilliant success. 
There were many expressions of joy 
over the excellent prizes that were 
given out by the committee. 


TRADE NOTES 


C. E. Cough is erecting a new build- 
ing for his implement and hardware 
business at Minatre, Neb. 

The hardware business of J. D. 
Ronick & Co. at Smith’s Grove, Ky., 
has just been transferred to Hender- 
son Bros. 

The hardware and implement store 
of Hieger Bros. at Andale, Kan., is 
again open for business after being 
severely devastated by fire. 

D. W. Pote & Son at Stewart, Iowa, 
announce the sale of their hardware 
business to Frank Eckhardt. 

With the purchase of the A. H. Zilms 
store at LaRose, Ill., Althaus Bros. are 
planning to engage in the garage busi- 
ness as well as hardware and imple- 
ments. ; 

Hetherman & Co., Inc., brokers in 
Far Eastern produce, oils, chemicals, 
moved on Aug. 25 from 487 Broadway 
to larger and more centrally located 
offices at 50 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

The Southington Hardware Co., 
Southington, Conn., has issued 14,000 
additional shares, par $25, making the 
whole number issued 20,000, and the 
whole amount of capital stock $500,- 
000. 

Cornwall & Patterson Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., hardware, etc., has awarded 
a contract for the construction of an 
additional story, 98x84 ft., on its 
plant, to be used as offices, etc. 











The Hardware Man and the Home Builder 


The Dea’. ’s Duties Toward the Citizens of His Town and 
the Profits to Be Gained by Home Building Campaigns 


“take the bit” and begin an 

elaborate house building pro- 
gram, where would you, Mr. Local 
Hardwareman, come in? 

The material you have for sale 
would be bought in quantities, prob- 
ably, direct from the manufacturer. 
You would lose that business. 

No, such a governmental move is 
not out of the question. It might 
happen, more than that; there are 
reasons to think that it will happen 
unless individual communities meet 
their own needs. 

The nation is more than a million 
homes short. In every community 
at least one-tenth of the number of 
homes to-day should be built. But 
they are not being constructed. And 
the people are complaining. And 
when enough of the people com- 
plain, and complain hard and long, 
action is apt to follow. 

Real estate men, contractors and 
hardwaremen in many cities, are 
sensing this situation and are go- 
ing to move in mass to meet it. 
They are organizing and planning 
and expect to step in and save the 
government from taking up a vast 
building program. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., a fine little 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, has 
solved its building program in a 
unique way. Individuals failed to 
build so the community has acted 
Zointly. Under the inspiration of 
Charles B. Hays, a veteran real es- 
tate man, and one of the town’s 
foremost citizens, the Chamber of 
Commerce organized a stock com- 
pany to build homes. Mr. Hays had 
over 300 well located building lots. 
Each of these is to have a modern 
home. Sixty are now nearing com- 
pletion. A company was organized 
for $400,000, with $300,000 paid in. 
Bankers, real estaters, business 
men, professional men and other 
citizens subscribed for sivck, shares 
being at $100. Business und fac- 
tory subscriptions took most of the 
issue. 

Home Building Campaign 


Bankers indorsed the plan and 
advised their customers to take 
stock. It is planned to pay divi- 
dends of 6 per cent. Any larger 
earnings will go into the treasury 
as a means of cutting down the ex- 


Stake t Uncle Sam_ should 


pense of the homes. No one plans 
to make big money, but all will get 
a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. Mr. Hays put in the lots ata 
very low figure, averaging them for 
about $300. When on the open mar- 
ket they would probably have sold 
for $500 on an average. 

The material is, of course, all 
bought locally. The various hard- 
ware stores of the city are getting 
a share of the business. Now this 
business is not particularly profit- 
able for many of the firms are sell- 
ing the material on a basis of cost 
plus 10 per cent, simply charging a 
handling fee. But the plan is not 
intended to make anyone rich. It 
is designed to open up Kalamazoo 
to new citizens and more adequate- 
ly house present residents. 

Benefits will come through mak- 
ing Kalamazoo a more desirable 
place in which to live. 

Manufacturers were quick to real- 
ize that they would benefit by mak- 
ing more of their workers home 
owners and very generous subscrip- 
tions were received from many of 
the manufacturers of the city. Some 
of them already have their own 
building program, but they sup- 
ported this community effort heart- 
ily. 

Sold on Payment Plan 

Homes will cost from $3000 to 
$5000. They are being sold for 
payments of 10 per cent down, with 
the balance much like rent. The 
payments will reimburse the capital 
fund and permit the program to be 
carried out until the entire 300 
homes are erected. 

It has been one of the notable 
features of the campaign that it has 
stimulated other building. Many 
lot owners have gone ahead and 
erected homes since the Kalamazoo 
Land Co. began its operations. One 
man is building seven homes, an- 
other five and others one to three 
new residences. It seems that home 
building is contagious, and all that 
some of the citizens needed was the 
force of a good example to make 
them enter the game. 

The movement has shown all the 
more acutely the need of homes. 
There are several applicants for 
every house. Individuals noting 
the eagerness with which new 
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homes are sought have gone into 
the business knowing they could 
get immediate sales and at a price 
that would carry a profit even in 
these days of fancy figures. 

This is the way the plan works 
out: One of the large engraving 
houses at Kalamazoo has been up 
against it for help as are many con- 
cerns. The services of a high grade 
man were finally secured. He came 
onto the job and started to look for 
a house. He started, but he never 
finished. There was nothing in the 
city to rent, nothing, at least, that 
would house his family in a modern 
way. So he went to the boss and 
said: 

“T like the job and like the town, 
but I like my family, too, and inas- 
much as I cannot have them with 
me I quit.” 

The manager got busy, secured a 
reservation on one of the Kala- 
mazoo Land Co. houses and the en- 
graver is about to move into it. The 
city gained a family instead of los- 
ing a citizen. 


Brings Workmen Nearer the Work 


Because of the shortage many 
workers have had to live on the side 
of town opposite from their work, 
with some dissatisfaction and an 
added cause for labor turnover. 
With the new houses to help the 
situation many a man will be able 
to reside within a few blocks of his 
place of employment. 

Just a sidelight on the Kalamazoo 
idea is the fact that this building 
program is employing 113 men with 
a weekly payroll of $5000. This 
money, much of it is circulating in 
the stores and is a help to business. 
Then the city is going to add to its 
tax roll a big sum, which is for the 
general good. 

Putting over such plans as these 
is quite largely a matter of work. 
Mr. Hays, with his long experience 
as an organizer and real estate man 
plugged hard, and when he got the 
thing under swing put it up to the 
Chamber of Commerce, which was 
quick to grasp the idea and Secre- 
tary Ray O. Brundage devoted most 
of his time for several weeks to 
making a success of the scheme. 

What Kalamazoo has done ean be 
done by any city in the United 
States. 
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Hardware Men Should 
be the 
Building Campaigns 
for Homes Like These 


Starters for 

















HIS is the type house that 

working men are living in 
these days. They are comforta- 
ble, the architecture makes them 
attractive, yet they are far from 
expensive. Pride in the home is 
what makes working men better 
citizens and more contented in the 
factories. The hardware retailer 
who starts the campaign will sell 
an enormous amount of stock to 
the contractor, and if he properly 
follows up the business will sell to 
the home owner as well. You can 
be building homes and building 
friendship at the same time if the 
plan is worked out in the right 
manner. Many cities have already 
commenced campaigns against 
next spring’s house shortage, and 






















in all progressive cities the hard- 
ware men are behind the move- 
ment. 

Only this week Governor Smith 
of New York State made the 
statement that it was time for 
the cities to start a campaign for 
home building. If this idea is 
carried a step further it will 
mean that the government will 
have charge of the work and the 
local hardware dealer will be the 
loser by many dollars. 
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Modern Conveniences and the Woman 


Selling Milady the Dishwasher, the Ironer and the 
Other Things That Go Toward Making Homes Modern 





By EDITH HALLICK OLIVER 





A show case that will always compel the attention of women 


HE Dealer in_ everything, 
7. everywhere to-day sells to 

customers who know as much 
and often more about what they 
can find in answer to their demand 
than he does himself. It is plain 
horse sense to reason that only the 
dealer who has this, whatever it 
may be, can sell it. 

In Hardware especially the day 
has gone forever when equipment 
for housework is bought by or for 
the ignorant “servant of all work” 
content to toil and muddle along 
upon the principle of doing as lit- 
tle as possible and with a contempt 
for the unknown in mechanical 
equipment. 

Housework to-day is very largely 
in the hands of women of intelli- 
gence who take the responsibility 
of it as “their job,” but who frank- 
ly acknowledge that they dislike it 
and welcome anything which will 
bring them relief. 

It is this attitude which makes it 
practical for the dealer to sell high 
priced household equipment to com- 
paratively poor people, for intelli- 
gence in housework is the same as 
intelligence in any other business; 
it recognizes that real economy lies 
in equipment which is efficient and 
that cost is nothing in comparison 
with accomplishment. It would 
have been useless to talk $100 wash- 
ing machines to the woman who had 
a servant who did the wash along 
with other indispensable drudgery 
at a moderate cost. 


Household Equipment vs. Office Devices 

It is practical to talk not only 
washing but ironing machines and 
dish ‘washers and vacuum cleaners 
and fireless cookers and all the list 
of time and labor-saving devices to 
the housewife with a very limited 
income to-day because it has be- 
come a personal matter. Every dol- 
lar invested is for her own relief 
and benefit. Household equipment 
has come to have the same standing 
with the housewife as office equip- 
ment has with men and the time is 
rapidly coming when it will be as 
rare to see a home without up-to- 
date equipment as it would be to see 
an office without its own particular 
lines of mechanical service. 

The dealer must grasp this, he 
must see modern household equip- 
ment as an actual fact, as some- 
thing which is here and here to 
stay if he is going to keep up with 
the procession, and he may begin 
in a very. small way if he chooses, 
with anyone of the items on the list, 
but he must talk to his customers 
from the standpoint of househola 
conveniences as they are to-day. He 
must be able to convince her of the 
superiority of those which he han- 
dles over those which his competi- 
tor does. In a few cases he must be 
able to convince her of the general 
value of modern equipment, but as 
a rule his salesmanship will be for 
the specific and individual merits 
of the makes which have already 
convinced him strongly enough to 
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make him invest good money in 
them. 

Household equipment is a broad 
field and covers many departments 
of housework, for the first thing 
which intelligence did in the work 
of the home was to specialize in the 
tools with which to work. Broadly 
speaking, these departments may be 
classified as indispensable utilities 
and conveniences, although there 
can be no such actual division for 
the majority of items are both. 

Considering the Kitchen 

This is especially true of equip- 
ment for the kitchen, “the Heart of 
the Home,” for it is here that the 
housewife made her first stand 
against,the obsolete utensils and 
methods with which her forebears 
had struggled for centuries. If it 
came to a choice of a single item in 
modern household equipment, or in 
one as a beginning, the washing 
machine would be the best to choose 
if only because it is the best and 
most widely known, and also be- 
cause the wash is the most uncom- 
promising fact in household rou- 
tine. 

Whatever happens or does not 
happen the wash accumulates until 
it is taken in hand. The dealer does 
not have to tell his customer that 
she wants a washer or needs one. 
She knows that better than he does. 
Every woman who has any sort of 
home is “sold” on the idea of a 
washing machine. The dealer can 
safely take this for granted and be- 











Household Appliances That Sell in the Fall 





The electric iron, 
the vacuum cleaner 
and the percolator 
are all things that 
the women are 
anxious to get in 
the fall of the year. 
The season for 
these things starts 
now and continues 
through December. 
Get your share of 
the big fall busi- 
ness. 

Women are the 
greatest buyers of 
these lines of goods 
and for that reason 
special appeals 
should be made to 
them. Special win- 
dows that will 
cause the woman 
shopper to stop in 













































front of your store and special interior case 
displays that will make them linger a little 
longer in the store are the magnet that will 
bring more of this business to your store. 
Also remember that women like to hear 
about the merits of the machines not the 
technical points. 
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gin to talk upon the special good 
points of his own line for here is 
where many a sale is lost because 
the dealer has not familiarized him- 
self with the selling points which 
will tie the customer’s general wish 
for a machine up to the specific 
wish for the one he sells. 


The Salesmen’s Knowledge of Goods 


It isn’t a matter of actual supe- 
riority always by any means, for 
the output of washers is splendid. 
The great number of different 
makes could not continue to thrive 
if they were not good. They are; 
and, therefore, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the dealer should make 
himself conversant with the special 
points of his own line or he has 
merely made the customer think she 
must have a machine and she is 
quite likely to buy it from his com- 
petitor, who can be more definite. 

It is not necessary to have a 
strictly mechanical knowledge of 
the construction or working of the 
machine any more than it is neces- 
sary for the woman to have such 
knowledge. There would be few 
sold if it were, for they would not 
be practical for general use. It is 
necessary for the dealer to explain 
the working of the always simple 
mechanism even if he has some one 
to demonstrate it. This is because 
the work “machine” has a terrifying 
sound to the average woman, who 
has never worked anything mechan- 
ical, and she pictures all sorts of 
intricate and dangerous things in 
connection with it. The actual dem- 
onstration of the simplicity of oper- 
ation is easily tied up to the sample 
and is one of the strongest possible 
selling points. It clears away the 
fears of the mysterious ‘‘machine” 
for it is so convincingly easy and 
fool proof. If this is followed up 
by plain untechnical talk that she 
can understand about the special 
good points of the make on sale, 
she is almost certainly sold when 
the demonstrator shows them in act- 
ual work. 

Among the questions which the 
dealer will very probably be asked 
is about the type of the machine he 
sells, for possibly the customer has 
heard about gear, and dolly, and os- 
cillator, and suction, and it is pretty 
safe to say that her knowledge goes 
little past the most general ideas, 
making a fine starting point for 
whichever type the dealer desires to 
push. It is quite possible, too, that 
he may know little or nothing him- 
self about the types. 


The Different Types of Washing 
Machines 


There are four general types. 


HARDWARE AGE 


The Dolly type usually has un- 
even or corrugated sides and an in- 
ner Construction like 4 small stool 
with legs which swirls the clothes 
about and in connection with the 
corrugated sides makes a strenuous 
action of the suds. 

In the suction type vacuum cups 
“dance” up and down on the clothes 
and it is claimed draw out the dirt 
by their action in forcing the suds 
through the fabric by creating a 
momentary vacuum. 

Oscillating or rocking is another 
type of washing machine which does 
the work by a continuous and vio- 
lent rocking motion which tumbles 
the water onto the clothes and 
swirls it back again, loosening the 
dirt and drawing it into the suds. 

The cylinder type of washer 
earns its title through a perforated 
cylinder in which the clothes to be 
washed are placed through an open- 
ing which is then securely closed 
and fastened and the machine turns 
the cylinder about in the container 
of water about usually in an eccen- 
tric or jerky manner, sometimes re- 
versing. 

All of these types sell success- 
fully, for in the vast range of their 
purchase washing machines must 
cater to the most widely varied de- 
mands and therefore each of the 
types has its adherents among the 
purchasers and also among the 
dealers. It is, however, entirely a 
matter of choice for all are good. 

Household equipment has reached 
such a degree of practical perfec- 
tion that the items are necessarily 
highly specialized. Nobody wants 
anything that is discursive and 
general. Modern household equip- 
ment is bought for definite purposes 
and herein really lies the secret of 
its success and also the dealer’s op- 
portunity. 


Washing Machines Sell Ironers - 


For example, the woman who has 
a washing machine and has finished 
the wash before noon resents the 
drudgery of ironing it in the old 
way. The sale of a washer is the 
opening, in the majority of cases, 
for an ironer for it is the reasonable 
companion to the washer. 

The ironing machine is gaining 
popularity rapidly. It is a most sig- 
nificant fact that many hardware 
stores are showing the ironer prom- 
inently where but a short time ago 
the washer stood alone. 

It is just as important for the 
dealer to familiarize himself with 
the selling points of the ironer as it 
is in the case of the washer, for 
there are small but all important 
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items in its methods upon which 
much depends. 

Every laundry or kitchen should 
have a separate iron for electricity, 
gas, or what not, in addition to the 
ironing machine, to finish off fine 
pieces, and for use on small articles 
and occasional work. The separate 
iron has been a recognized neces- 
sity in the household for genera- 
tions and its present incarnation is 
one of the greatest conveniences in 
the entire range of equipment. 
Neither the ironing machine nor 
the. separate iron can fill the entire 
field of the laundry. Both are ne- 
cessities. 

Among the most practical con- 
veniences of the modern household 
is the clothes drying cabinet, and 
though rather in the nature of a 
luxury, it is always acknowledged 
to be a practical and invaluable as- 
sistant on rainy days and whenever 
quick drying is desired. 

Following along the line of sug- 
gested equipment the dealer can al- 
most always supplement the washer 
and ironer by a good ceiling or wall 
rack. An ironing board is indis- 
pensable with the separate iron and 
the old-time objection of its trou- 
blesome need of support is over- 
come to-day by folding supports, 
which are perfectly satisfactory. 


The Indispensable Dish Washer 


There are many housewives to- 
day who think that a dish washer 
is quite as indispensable as the 
washer or ironer, and there is a 
great deal to be said on this ques- 
tion, for meals, any sort of meals, 
mean dishes, and dishes must be 
washed. It is possible to let the 
wash accumulate and perhaps. work 
the washer double time, for that 
does not mean very much, but used 
dishes are a menace as well as an 
eye sore» Dishes must be washed 
promptly “ten hundred and ninety- 
five times a year.” 

The dish washer was received 
with enthusiasm on its first appear- 
ance and has developed with really 
wonderful rapidity in the past six 
months so that there is a great lati- 
tude of choice. There are electric 
power types in widely different 
styles, some attached to the plumb- 
ing, some entirely mobile, and with 
various methods of operation, and 
there are those which work without 
any motive power. Dish washing 
is one of the most detested opera- 
tions in household routine and the 
dish washer is certain to become a 
permanent item in household equip- 
ment. 

How many women could resist 

(Continued on page 138) 








Advertising Their 52nd Anniversary 





“You Take No Chance When You Deal at Grant’s 


+ Ie 





Fifty-two Years = 
Ago Today— 


The first advertisement of Grant's 
Hardware was published August 13, 
1868. We herewith reproduce this 
advertisement also a column of news 
adjoining from the “Syracuse Enter- 
prise,” a weekly paper of that time, 
also an editorial of about the same 
date together with another advertise- 
ment which was pulenen some eight 
years later. 
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LEX GRANT’S SONS’ store in Syracuse is an institution in the Central City and recently advertised that 


they had been in business for more than half a century in a novel manner. Taking the first advertise- 
ment that they ever used for a base they have neatly combined their present methods. The old ad is well 
worth studying as a contrast to present-day means of presenting your wares to the public. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this store has been a persistent advertiser for all of the fifty-two years it has been going. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21,22, 2020. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James’ Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
KE. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 


CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Tiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL ‘HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 


LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 18, 


1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel, 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Exhibition at Convention Hall , 
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BOSTON CO. ADOPT 
UNIFORM NOON HOUR 


Beginning Sept. 16, 1917, Chandler 
& Farquhar Co., Boston, machinists’ 
tools and supplies, adopted the uniform 
noon hour. Under that plan the com- 
pany’s store is closed from noon until 
1 p. m., the idea being the same as 
carried out in the average factory. All 
departments therefore are free for a 
uniform lunch hour, except for the 
shipping and receiving rooms, which 
are kept open, and there is someone in 
attendance at the telephone switch- 
board. 

Having operated successfully under 
this plan, the company officials felt that 
a similar one might be feasible as ap- 
plied to vacations. It was felt that the 
disruption of business and customer 
comfort, owing to vacation absences, 
was quite similar to the condition which 
had been found during the old plan 
of having haphazard noon hours ex- 
tending over a period of four hours 
during the middle of the day. 

The uniform vacation plan having 
been adopted, the company through its 
house organ, and by other means, 
notified its customers of what was to 
take place long before it actually did. 
In such notifications it was announced 
the store would be closed as regards 
selective counter trade service from 
Saturday, Aug. 21,1 p. m., until Mon- 
day, Aug. 30, 8 a. m. 

To completely carry out the plan of 
full vacations for everybody during 
the closed period, a two weeks’ period 
of closing would have been neces- 
sary, but in making the layout, the 
outside men were called in to help 
out, and in addition, there were 
some short-term employment employees, 
who were only entitled, under the vaca- 
tion plan, to one week’s vacation, so 
that this last fact somewhat eased the 
situation. 

As history, it appears that the plan 
was undertaken successfully. 

All inside store counter aisles were 
blocked off with gates, a few feet in- 
side the outer doors. At these gates 
all persons, who regularly received 
counter service, were met and anything 
other than a simple specification or 
order was refused with an explanation 
as to the reason. A large number of 
customers therefore were handled by 
a very few clerks. 

Those clerks and outside men, who 
waited on customers during the uni- 
form vacation period, either had had 
their vacation or held regular positions 
unimportant enough to warrant their 
absence during a vacation at some later 
period not being seriously felt. 


The Gillespie Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
washing machines, employing 1000, has 
been obliged to temporarily suspend 
operations due to its inability to obtain 
raw materials. 


George McKee, manager of the Edel- 
stein Hardware Co., Edelstein, IIl., died 
recently, aged 46 years. 
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MOTOR ACCESSORIES CLOUD HAS 


SILVER LINING 
HE fact that there has been some falling off 
Ty in the sales of motor cars and automotive 
equipment during the past few months is 
hardly a matter for extreme pessimism. The rea- 
sons are more psychological than actual. They 
are products of the mind rather than of conditions. 

The primary cause naturally dates back to the 
reluctance of banking interests to finance motor in- 
dustries or purchases of motor cars. As a matter 
of fact the plain laws of economics appear to be 
contradicted by some of the present tendencies of 
financial attitude toward the automobile industry. 
Bankers seem to have adopted the mistaken idea 
that motor cars are solely pleasure vehicles Statis- 
tics show that a large percentage of them are used 
wholly or in part for business purposes. The bank- 
ers’ thought was to curtail extravagance. So far 
well and good. However, the learned financial men 
seem to have entirely overlooked the fact that a 
man who would be extravagant in the purchase of 
an automobile will be equally as extravagant in 
some other way if the automobile is not available. 

Extravagance is a strictly human element. It is 
always with us in one form or another. The cur- 
tailing of automobile credits will not change human 
nature one iota. 

Be that as it may the continual pounding of news- 
papers on the economy- idea with the automobile as 
the target has actually had a tendency to temporar- 
ily reduce car sales. It has likewise had the effect 
of cutting down the sales of automotive equipment. 
Hence the pessimist in our midst. 

Let us consider conditions in general as applied 
to the automotive field. What is the condition of 
buyers of motor cars and motor equipment? 
Wages are the highest in the history of the country. 
Bank deposits are at a peak point. Savings have 
taken on an enormous growth. Agricultural re- 
ports show exceptionally large crops at exception- 
ally good prices. We have more actual cash than 
any country on the face of the earth. Under these 
conditions is it reasonable to suppose that a drop in 
automotive sales can be anything but temporary? 

True, we are experiencing a wave of economy in 


the motor field just now—a psychological wave due 
to unfavorable publicity. Yet there are more auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks in actual operation than 
there were a year, six months or thirty days ago. 
Why the anomaly? 

' Simply this: The car owner influenced by news- 
paper comment is holding off his buying. He is 
using up his surplus of automotive supplies and 
equipment. Like a bear in winter quarters he is 
living on his own accumulated fat. He is carrying 
one spare tire where he formerly carried two; one 
extra spark plug instead of six. Soon he will be 
down to the equipment in actual service. When 
that time comes he must buy just as inevitably as 
the man who now wears a summer straw hat must 
buy a fall hat in the near future. 

This is not a theory, it is sound common sense. 
The motor cars of this country are in use to-day 
just as they were last spring. They are wearing 
out tires, accessories and other supplies just. as 
surely now as then. There can be but one result. 
The tide of sales, momentarily stemmed, will be 
proportionately higher when finally released. The 
fall sales of automotive equipment and supplies 
should be larger in volume than those for the same 
period a year ago. 

Already trade conditions in this line are showing 
distinct improvement. Automobiles are still in 
good demand despite adverse credit conditions. In 
cases where new cars are not sold, the old ones are 
doing extra service and old cars use more accesso- 
ries and supplies than new ones. 

An impartial study of conditions reveals but one 
real cause for anxiety. Some dealers may have 
been influenced to cancel automobile accessory or 
tire orders under the impression that sales will be 
light. A normal return of business may catch 
such dealers unprepared and the business may go 
elsewhere. This is not a time for speculation. 
Neither is it a time for pessimistic retrenchment 
beyond common sense levels. 

There are approximately ten million automobiles 
and motor trucks in operation in the United States 
to-day. It is a hide-bound, dyed-in-the-wool misin- 
formed pessimist who can see anything but good 
automotive business ahead. 
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Federal Good Roads Project Faces Setback 


Big Budget Must Be Adopted at Coming Session— Reports 


Show Country Prosperous—More Data 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 6. 


F you are interested in roadbuilding 
—and what retail merchant is not 
vitally interested in the big joint 
roadbuilding program recently under- 
taken by Congress in co-operation with 
the States—you will read this little story 
earefully and then sit down and write 
a few letters to your Congressman and 
Senators urging them to see to it that 
this project does not run afoul of a 
snag for lack of further Federal ap- 
propriations at the coming session of 
Congress. The matter is one of great 
urgency, as the coming session will con- 
sist of barely sixty legislative days and 
will be crowded with measures of great 
importance in addition to the thirteen 
annual appropriation bills, all of which 
must be placed on the statute books 
before March 4, next. 

Unless Federal action is taken dur- 
ing the current fiscal year concerning 
Federal aid in road building the result- 
ing uncertainty as to the future of this 
work will seriously handicap the States 
and cause the entire roadbuilding pro- 
gram to suffer a serious setback, ac- 
cording to Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
MacDonald points out that the last in- 
stalments of Federal aid funds, namely 
$100,000,000, became available July 1, 
1920. 


» 
States Planning Big Road Appropria- 
tions 
When to this is added at least an 
equal amount of State funds, as re- 
quired by law if States are to secure 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


Federal aid, funds will be available suf- 
ficient to carry the road-construction 
program forward for the current year. 
But Mr. MacDonald urges that the 
States should know at least a year in 
advance what funds are to be available 
in order that plans can be made for 
further construction. 

“The last apportionment of Federal 
funds to aid the States in road con- 
struction under the existing Federal 
Aid Act became available July 1,” says 
Mr. MacDonald. “This is the largest 
apportionment yet certified under the 
Federal Aid Act, amounting to $100,- 
000,000, three-quarters of which is de- 
rived from the appropriation of 1919 
and $25,000,000 from the original ap- 
propriation of 1916. 

“A deduction of $3,000,000 or 3 per 
cent of the funds, will be made to pro- 
vide for the expense of administering 
the Federal Aid Act by the Department 
of Agriculture. The balance of $97,- 
000,000 will be divided among the 
States in proportion to their popula- 
tion, area and mileage of post roads. 

“Under the law the States are re- 
quired to enter into formal agreements 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the construction upon which this money 
is to be used before July 1, 1922. Any 
money which is not taken up before 
that time will be reapportioned among 
all the States in the same manner in 
which the original apportionments are 
made. 


Uncle Sam Pays Less Than Half 


“All previous apportionments have 
been taken up in the time allotted, and 
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on Cancellations 


it is not likely that the States will 
fail to absorb this last apportionment. 
To do so, however, will mean that the 
States must survey, plan, and let con- 
tracts for at least $200,000,000 worth 
of Federal aid road construction in the 
next two years.” 

If the States continue to pay more 
than 50 per cent of the outlay, as they 
have in the past, the cost of the roads 
constructed with this last apportion- 
ment may reach $250,000,000. In ether 
words, it will be necessary to plan for 
construction at the rate of at least 
$100,000,000 and probably more, per 
year. 


Big Increase in Expenditures 


Some appreciation of what that 
means may be gleaned from the fact 
that in 1915 the expenditure for all 
roads in the United States, constructed 
under State supervision, was only $80,- 
000,000. Since 1915, however, State 
highway departments have been greatly 
expanded, and efficient machinery has 
been developed which will undoubtedly 
be able to handle the greater volume 
of work. 

“The States have had four years in 
which to prepare for the expenditure of 
the large funds which now become 
available,” says Mr. MacDonald. “They 
expect to be able to handle them. 

“What is of greater concern to them 
at this time is the condition which may 
result if the Federal appropriations are 
permitted to lapse. The highway de- 
partments should know at least a year 
in advance what funds are to be avail- 
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able in order that plans may be made 
for future construction. 

“Unless, therefore, further Federal 
action is taken in the coming year, the 
States will be left in doubt as to the 
future policy of the Government, and 
the amount of money they must be pre- 
pared to expend. Such a contingency 
would involve a serious setback to the 
progress of road construction; and 
should be avoided by early Congres- 
sional action.” 


Retail Merchants Can Help 


When a Senator or Congressman 
hears from his constituents that they 
particularly desire him to do a certain 
thing, he is far more impressed than 
he would be by the appeals from na- 
tional organizations engaged in urging 


‘National Chamber 


A N optimistic bird’s-eye view of busi- 
- ness conditions throughout the 
country is presented in a report just 
completed by the Committee on Statis- 
tics and Standards of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. Tight money, 
unrest of labor, Bolshevist activities, 
the Russo-Polish war and the high cost 
of necessities are enumerated by the 
chamber as disturbing business factors, 
but there is no need to become panicky 
over any of these matters, and the 
chamber expresses a belief that a grad- 
ual and natural readjustment of busi- 
ness will take place without financial 
disorder or any sudden economic ca- 
lamity. The report indicates specific- 
ally that business will probably con- 
tinue good for the remainder of the 
year. 

“Amid all the cross currents and 
eddies of the situation,” the committee 
reports, “a definite trend seems to be 
slowly developing toward a gradually 
increasing gain of supply upon demand 
and a somewhat lower level of prices. 
These tendencies are developing slowly 
and no sudden changes are antici- 
pated.” 

“In textiles and in some manufac- 
tures of leather there has been a de- 
crease in production and lower prices. 
Here and there mills have shut down. 
Here and there they are running on 
reduced time. 

“It is a scattered and local matter 
rather than a _ general proposition. 
What will happen next is exciting much 
interest and there are many prophecies 
on both sides of the question. 


Automobile Industry Slowing Down 


“The automobile industry seems to 
be headed toward somewhat lessened 
output. Also the jewelry business in 
New England is slowing down. 

“Contrariwise paper mills are busy 
and full of orders. Equally is this true 
of the metal lines, especially in finished 
articles. The latter are very scarce 
and prices are still advancing, with no 
immediate signs of a decline. 

“There is much complaint of the in- 
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propaganda. No class of business men 
exercise a greater influence in Congress 
than the small merchants of the coun- 
try who frequenty overlook many op- 
portunities to shape national legisla- 
tion. The retail merchant is in touch 
with his customers and knows what 
they are interested in and what they 
need, and our national legislators on 
Capitol Hill are keenly alive to this 
fact. 

Sit down, therefore, and send your 
representatives in Congress a good stiff 
message from home to take up the 
nation-wide road building program 
early in the coming session. If a few 
thousand retail merchants will follow 
this advice the national good-roads 
measure will be well on its way to 
final passage before the Christmas 
holidays. 


Sees Good Business 


efficiency of labor and of its scarcity, 
though this latter feature grows less 
marked. Shipbuilding displays less- 
ened activity. 

“Construction and building have 
slowed down, because of many things 
—such as high prices and scarcity of 
both labor and materials—practical 
withdrawal of credit accommodations 
on new constructions. Some essential 
materials of building are very scarce. 
Cement and wire nails for instance. 
Lumber can be had but cars for the 
transportation of it cannot. 


Coal Operators Have Troubles 


“Coal mining as usual has its flock 
of troubles—strikes and lack of cars 
being the principal ones. But they are 
enough. How the consumers and the 
business world regard the near future 
(the remainder of the year) seems to 
be largely a matter of local conditions. 

“The promise now, and it is almost 
fulfilled, is for three billion bushels of 
corn, eight hundred million bushels of 
wheat, both winter and spring, and for 
a cotton yield of about twelve and a 
half million bales. Cotton, however, is 
not a safe reckoning yet. 

“There will be more oats than last 
year, and more tobacco, which is every- 
where good—more potatoes—more rice, 
about the largest crop on record. More 
sugar, both cane and beet, and especial- 
ly a hay crop of such proportions as 
should have a marked effect in reducing 
the cost of livestock, and of dairy and 
poultry products. 


The Farmer’s Problems 


“The problems which now confront 
the farmer are what the future holds 
for him in the way of prices for his 
products and whether adequate trans- 
portation will be forthcoming to move 
harvest yields to market. Upon the 
solution of this latter problem hangs 
the volume of business in all agricul- 
tural sections, which means by far the 
greater part of the country. ; 

“From every State and every section 
comes the complaint of lack of cars 
as the greatest of all handicaps to 
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the transaction of business, and one of 
the moving causes of the continuance of 
high prices.” 


More Data on Cancellations 


The National Chamber has also made 
public a final report upon its investi- 
gation of trade cancellations, a pre- 
liminary memorandum of which I 
quoted in this correspondence last week. 
The complete report shows that almost 
every phase of business has been af- 
fected by this problem. 

Some industries are harder hit than 
others. In one division of the lumber 
industry alone cancellations have 
amounted to 77,000,000 feet since Jan- 
uary, or more than 3500 cars. The 
survey reveals that these cancellations 
were largely by buyers. Here are some 
pertinent facts with regard to cancel- 
lations in various industries: 

MACHINERY PaArRTS.—Most of the 
work is done on special order under an 
agreement which protects the contrac- 
tor from loss in case of cancellation. 

MACHINE Too.ts.—Cancellations are 
due largely to inability of manufactur- 
ers to produce in time to meet require- 
ments. . 

PRESSED METAL TRADES.—Cancella- 
tions are due largely on account of 
manufacturers using these products re- 
vising their manufacturing schedules, 
particularly the automobile makers. 
Most contracts are so drawn that the 
buyer must pay damages in case of 
cancellations owing to the fact that 
most of their product is made to special 
patterns or designs. 


No Kick Coming Here 


ScALES.—Have no complaint because 
cancellations have been caused by in- 
ability to turn out product rapidly 
enough. 

FURNITURE.—During the period of 
low production the demand increased 
rapidly, leading to over-buying and 
later, due to restrictions on building 
and housing conditions, there came a 
reaction in demand and a consequent 
ealeeling of orders, particularly from 
those who had over-bought. The in- 
dustry contemplates taking _ steps, 
either through placing certain restric- 
tions in orders and contracts, or by an 
educational process to secure more 
equitable treatment for the manufac- 
turer who at present carries the burden. 

BaBy CARRIAGES.—Cancellations due 
in part to difficult housing conditions, 
shortage of domestic help and to the 
decline in several States of the birth 
rate. 

CHAIRS.—No unusual number of can- 
cellations but many requests for exten- 
sion of shipping dates. 

CLOTHING. — Many cancellations 
based on fear that the public will not 
buy, induced by the general publicity 
attacking present prices. 

Sitks.—An unusual number of can- 
cellations are reported, due to condi- 
tions in this line that have been given 
considerable publicity. The represen- 
tative organization of the silk people 
has a bureau which adjudicates all 
claims for cancellation. 
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Factors in High Price Level 


ie spite of the trustworthy reports 
regarding cancellations, a man 
must have the optimism of Mark Tap- 
ley to expect easier merchandising con- 
ditions and lower prices in the face of 
the recent developments here that can- 
not fail to add to the cost of producing 
and distributing products in every line. 
If prices can be held at current levels 
in the face of the happenings of the 
past sixty days, both producers and 
manufacturers will have to content 
themselves with very moderate margins 
of profit. 

Following the big boost in the wages 
of railroad labor recently granted by 
the National Wage Board, freight and 
passenger rates were lifted skyward. 
Then the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized an advance of 12% per 
cent in express rates, thereby increas- 
ing the annual income of the American 
Railway Express Company by the tidy 
little sum of ' $35,000,000 annually 
which will probably be still further 
augmented by a supplementary decree 
to offset wage increases that are to be 
made pursuant to the decree of the Na- 
tional Wage Board. 


Water Carriers Get Advances 


The wages of bituminous coal miners 
were recently advanced by a handsome 
percentage and during the past week 
President Wilson approved a report of 
the anthracite coal commission award- 
ing hard coal miners wage increases 
aggregating $85,000,000. Now comes 
the United States Shipping Board with 
a decision raising the freight and pas- 
senger rates of the water carriers from 
10 to 40 per cent in accordance with 
the following schedule: 


Freight Passenger 

Percent Percent 

Between Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and ports on 
the Atlantic Coast 
North thereof...... 
Between Norfolk and 
New Orleans, Louisi- 
eres Cee eee 
Between New Orleans 
and the Mexican 
DEE A occ heals 
Between ports on the 
Great Lakes ...... 
New York 
and the Canal Zone 
Between New York 
and the Virgin Is- 
lands 


40 20 


25 20 


35 
40 
10 


20 
20 
33% 


33% 
20 20 


The increases authorized on freight 
traffic are made applicable to weighing, 
lighterage, storage, floating, transfer, 
diversion, reconsignment, switching and 
transit services; and the passenger 
fare increases authorized are also ap- 
plied to excess baggage. 


New York 
and Porto Rico.... 


How Rates Are Figured 


On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the 
through rates between ports located in 
different coastal sections, which are 
made on a combination basis, are in- 


creased by applying to each factor of 
the through rate its respective per- 
centage. Local or joint through rates 
in one coastal section and ports in any 
other coastal sections are increased 
33 1/3 per cent. 

For rate-making purposes, Norfolk, 
Va., will be considered in the Norfolk- 
North Atlantic section to and from 
ports in that section and in the Nor- 
folk-New Orleans section to and from 
ports within the latter section; New 
Orleans, La., will be considered in the 
Norfolk-New Orleans section to and 
from ports within that section and 
within the New  Orleans-Mexican 
Border section to and from ports within 
the latter section. 

The increases in rates, fares, and 
charges authorized may be made ef- 
fective not later than January 1, 1921, 
on one day’s notice to the public and 
the board. Early action of the carriers 
in posting new schedules is expected. 


Railroads Now Self-Operating 


On September 1 all the railroads of 
the country began operation “on their 
own.” During the six months in which 
they have been running under the terms 
of the Esch-Cummins law, they have 
cost the taxpayers of the country ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 per month. 
Less than a dozen lines have produced 
revenue sufficient to equal operating 
expenses, which d‘d not include inter- 
est, taxes and dividends. 

Definite figures on the cost to the 
Government of the earnings guaran- 
teed in the provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act will not be known for sev- 
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eral months but the approximations 
given are believed to be conservative. 
Nearly all the roads have advised the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Treasury Department that they will 
have to call upon the Government for 
assistance under the guarantee clause 
of the Transportation Act. 

No less than 667 of the 1194 impor- 
tant railroad lines have accepted the 
Government’s proposal for a division 
of surplus earnings above the so-called 
“standard return” and the guarantee 
of earnings should the revenues fall 
short. All of those accepting the pro- 
posal will be entitled to a final adjust- 
ment of accounts by the Treasury and 
payment of the guaranteed amounts if 
the revenues fail to meet the guaran- 
tees. 


Roads Earn Guarantees But Once 


It is an interesting fact that for the 
first four months of the guaranteed 
period, March to June inclusive, rail- 
road revenues equaled the cost of oper- 
ation but once. In March there was 
a surplus of $13,700,000, but there was 
a deficit for the other three months, the 
largest, amounting to $29,700,000, be- 
ing recorded in April. 

Great interest attaches to the effect 
upon the earnings of the roads of the 
recent freight and passenger increases. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
assumes that these higher rates will 
yield approximately one billion dollars 
per annum. Even this amount will not 
be sufficient, it is stated, unless traf- 
fic increases in volume and is accom- 
panied by a decline in the percentage 
cost of operation. 


Pleasing Foreign Trade Figures 


O UR foreign trade in July showed an. 

unexpected increase in exports 
and a decline in the volume of imports, 
according to official figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. The reduction in im- 
ports is welcomed as relieving the 
anxiety of many domestic producers 
lest the improved industrial conditions 
abroad should stimulate shipments to 
this country of merchandise at prices 
designed for introductory purposes. 

July exports were valued at $654,- 
000,000 against $631,000,000 in June of 
this year, and $569,000,000 in July of 
last year. Exports for the seven 
months period ending with July 
amounted to $4,902,000,000, an increase 
of 6 per cent over the exports of $4,626,- 
000,000 in the first seven months of last 
year. 

Imports in July were valued at $537,- 
000,000, compared with $553,000,000 in 
June, 1920, and $344,000,000 in July of 
1919. For the seven months ended 
with July imports were $3,482,000,000, 
an increase of 78 per cent over the 
imports of $1,954,000,000 in the first 
seven months of 1919. 

The excess of exports over imports 
amounted to $117,000,000 in July, and 


$1,420,000,000 in the seven months end- 
ing with July of this year, as compared 
with $225,000,000 for July, and $2,672,- 
000,000 for the seven months ending 
with July of last year. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the current fiscal year will witness a 
marked reduction in our balance of 
trade, but there is no likelihood that im- 
ports will approximate our exports. 


Are Building Addition 

An addition to the building of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Thir- 
tieth Street and Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, involving the expenditure of 
$500,000, is nearing completion and the 
company has started the construction 
of a new building, 150x170 ft., at the 
corner of Twenty-ninth Street and Lib- 
erty Avenue, which will be used for the 
cutting, fabrication and storage of 
pipe. This company, which is the manu- 
facturer of the Gainaday washing ma- 
chine, now is producing them at the 
rate of 150 per day, and by the first of 
the year expects to have production up 
to 800 machines a day. Eventually it 
will produce 500 machines daily or 
150,000 a year. 
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News of the Hardware Trade 


On Wednesday, Aug. 25, 1920, the 
Danbury Hardware Co., Danbury, Conn., 
held its annual outing. Fairfield Beach 
was the scene of the day’s festivities, to 
which point the business family mo- 
tored. A real dinner, with phonograph 
music, was very welcome when the 
cavalcade arrived at the beach. Some of 
those present went in bathing, while 
others livened up the party with vocal 
selections. 


A new factory, with latest equipment 
and machinery, has been added to the 
manufacturing plant of the Marquette 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. This addi- 
tion is necessary as the present pro- 
duction capacity of this firm does not 
meet the demand for its products. 


The Industrial and Wholesale Divi- 
sions of the Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J., 
have recently been consolidated, and 
will both come under the supervision of 
R. L, Wilkinson, who has for the past 
year been in charge of the wholesale 
division. C. E. Vaughn has been se- 
lected to assist Mr. Wilkinson. 


Robert A. Weaver, formerly sales 
manager of the Porcelain Enameling & 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., is now the 
president of the Ferro Enamel Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, engaged in build- 
ing enameling plants in various parts 
of the country. A complete plant for 
cast iron enameling or for sheet steel 
enameling may be installed from the 
output of this company, who build the 
furnaces, install the pickling room, the 
drying room and all other necessary 
equipment. 


The Hartford Mill Supply Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is occupying its new build- 
ing located at the corner of Walnut and 
Edwards streets, which is four stories 
and basement, and of mill construction. 
The office and shipping department is 
located on the first floor. Valves and 
brass goods are stored on the second 
floor, and packings, asbestos goods, 
belting, hose, etc., on the third, while 
the fourth floor is for general storage 
purposes. The pipe department, which 
is the largest and best equipped in 
western New England, has a concrete 
floor. There is a portable hoist, which 
unloads the pipe direct from the cars. 


The E. P. Reed Lumber Co., Rock- 
land, Mass., has opened new quarters 
for its hardware and sporting goods. 
The store is now located in the E. P. 
Torrey block on Union Street. The in- 
terior is finished in two shades of Win- 
chester gray and has a semi-direct type 
of lighting. The main store is divided 
into four departments, one for tools and 
automobile accessories; one for paint 
and builders’ supplies; one for guns and 
fishing tackle; and the fourth for mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


John B. Sibley, senior member of the 
firm of J. B. Sibley & Sons, Ware, 
Mass., hardware dealers, died in the 


Wesson Memorial Hospital following 
an operation, Aug. 23, aged 72 years. 
Mr. Sibley was born in Furnace Vil- 
lage, Hardwick, Mass., Nov. 8, 1847. 
When two years of age his family re- 
moved to Warren, Mass., where he re- 
ceived his early education. As a young 
man Mr. Sibley was engaged in the 
tinware and hardware business in War- 
ren, and removed to Ware some thirty 
odd years ago, where he engaged in a 
similar business. He is survived by 
his wife and son, Herbert W., who was 
associated with him in business. 


George Osborne, for a number of 
years connected with The Osborne 
Hardware Co., Holyoke, Mass., has 
been made manager, sporting goods de- 
partment of the Winchester store, soon 
to open in that city. R. L. Hammond 
will be in charge of the camp equip- 
ment department, and K. G. Bushnell 
in charge of guns, ammunition and 
fishing tackle. ‘ 


Following out special plans for gen- 
eral advancement in research work, the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
saws, has just completed an addition 
40 x 50 ft. to its research laboratory 
connected with its steel mills at Lock- 
port, N. Y. Additional equipment con- 
sisting of a 300 to 500 lb. capacity, 
special type electrical melting furnace, 
several electric heating furnaces and 
other tools and equipment have been in- 
stalled, with a view of greatly extend- 
ing facilities for carrying on develop- 
ment and research work. New for- 
mulas and methods for making special 
steels will be worked out at the en- 
larged laboratory under the direction 
of an expert metallurgical staff. 
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Celebrating Its 50th Anniversary 


The Brown-Wales Co., Boston, iron 
and steel, is celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of its founding. This con- 
cern had a humble beginning. To-day 
it operates one of the largest ware- 
houses in New England at Fargo and 
Egmont Sts., South Boston, and an- 
other large establishment in the Dor- 
chester (Boston) district. The com- 
pany carries a complete line of ma- 
terials used by machinists, iron work- 
ers, structural shops, sheet metal work- 
ers, tinners, roofers, etc. It maintains 
a large fleet of heavy motor trucks for 
local, freight house and boat deliveries. 

Josiah Bacon started in the iron and 
steel business on Fulton St. in 1869. 
In the following year John G. Brown, 
salesman, Gay Manson & Co., Boston, 
became associated with him. They 
continued as partners for about seven 
years and Mr. Brown then bought out 
Mr. Bacon’s interest. Mr. Brown con- 
tinued the business alone for a while, 
but subsequently took in Manley Mc- 
Clure, who also was in the iron and 
steel business, and the firm name be- 
came Brown, McClure & Co. This part- 
nership continued until 1890, when Wil- 
liam Q. Wales, who was in the sheet 
metal business, became associated with 
these two gentlemen, and the firm name 
became Brown, McClure & Wales. 

Two years later, Mr. McClure, owing 
to poor health, withdrew from the con- 
cern, and the firm name became Brown 
& Wales, this partnership continuing 
until 1903, when they incorporated 
under the firm name of Brown-Wales 
Co. In 1908, John G. Brown, who was 
then president of the company, died. 
Since then the business has been con- 
ducted practically under the same man- 
agement. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BOY SCOUTS 




















Many hardware stores have seen the value of being the meeting place of 


practically every boy in town. 


Not only the purchases which are made by 


the boys themselves but the advertising which is gained by the boys talking 


about the store has been extremely valuable. 


Here is a picture of one pro- 


gressive store that has the troop wagon in front of the store 














Getting the Personal Touch in Store Papers—An Excellent 
Method of Featuring Electrical Equipment—Selling Separators 


The Personal Touch 


No. 1 (7 in. x 9 in.) 

Inherent in all of us is a desire to 
see our names “in print.” We may 
disparage such recognition but when 
all’s said and done the sight of J-O-H-N 
J-O-N-E-S in cold type sends over us 
a thrill every time. Even dyed-in-the- 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT I8 MOST 
NECESSARY NOW-A-DAYS FOR 
THE MOQDEEN HOME. 


In electric appliances We have the well known “Universal Elec- 
tric Home Needs” that make cooking and house work a real pleas- 
ure. Come and see these new improved toasters, peroolator’, grills, 
curling irons ang other new things in the electrical line. Every ar-+ 
ticle guaranteed ang reasonably priced. 








aoe | Sen, | ae 
: fee Machine 

TOAR Silver Plated folid Copper 
Price $8.50 $27.50 $21.50 — 

ELECTRIGO CTRIC ELECTRIO 
TRON HEATING PADS | CHAFING DISH 
Price $8.50 | PRICE $12.50 | PRICE $21.00 

















Many other time saving and convenient articles that save their 
cost,many times over and the cost is small, Ask the wife she 


ian cama 











Here is a first-class electrical equipment ad 


wool writers who have made composi- 
tor’s fingers ache setting up their 
names, feel there is something amiss 
when their brain children come into the 
world anonymously. 

How much more pleased, then, is Mr. 
Average Citizen, to whom the business 
of writing is strange and mysterious, 
when he sees in print his own very 
name. 

People who would abolish personality 
are on the wrong track. No business 
that ever existed is as interesting as a 
human being. If Shakespeare wrote 
about business, who would read him 
now? 

Therefore, it behooves every store 


paper editor to get a heap of personal 
notices in his paper. And to show you 
how to do it, rather than tell you how, 
we reproduce the first page of The 
Jevons Hardware Sandpaper, published 
occasionally by William Jevons, Wake- 
field, Kan. 

There is another side to personal no- 
tices in store papers and that is the 
pleased feeling engendered by the rec- 
ognition publicly of the patron’s cus- 
tom. 

The editor of The Sandpaper is 
canny. He sandwiches store items be- 
tween slices of personal notes; in order 
not to miss a personal note, the reader 
must absorb these store news items. 

Personals in a store paper are drawn 
from an inexhaustible source of supply. 
Every sale is material for a personal 
note and let us emphasize a highly im- 
portant point right here. In reviewing 
a number of store papers, we note an 
inclination on the part of editors to 
use the larger sales as the basis of 
personal items. This is all wrong. Bill 
Smith may buy a spark plug of you 
to-day and a cream separator next 
week. Give Bill a little send-off when 
he buys the plug. He will appreciate 
it and it may increase Bill’s total trade 


a eee 


The Iowa Cream 
Separator 





THE SEPERATOR THAT 
SKIMS CLOSEST 


Our satisfied customers who 


use lowa Cream Seperators say 
they give amiversal satisfac- 


EASY TO WASH 
Let us demonstrata thege fa- 
mous lowa Cream Seperators 


IOWA CREAM 6EPERATORS 
500 pound per 
hour capacity ------ 








The J. G. DePres Co. Shelbyville’s Greatest Store 


‘ 

f 

) 

tion ' 

EASY TO TURN 

ie 
Salient separator suggestions 
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with you by many more dollars than 
you might imagine. 

Read over the page from The Sand- 
paper and work up a good batch of per- 
sonals for your forthcoming issue. 

A Dandy Electric Accessory Ad 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 
The Edwards & Chamberlin Hard- 


TWO WASH DAYS 


x 





¢ 





Just Push a Button 


That's all you have to do to start a big washing 
if you have a THOR Electric Clothes Washer How 
much easier that is than the rub, rub, rub of washday 


with a washboard How much easier it is on the 


clothes, too 

Stop that hard, expensive, old-fashioned way of 
washing. Let the THOR do the work. Get a big 
washing done by ten o'clock in the morning. 


° Do your next week's washing with a 


THOR 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRESS 

It is sold on easy payme 

down will put a THOR in your h n 

your next washing. Call us and we will send one dut 
for you to try 


E. J. FAUT. 


“Faut's Service Outlasts All Memory of Cost.” 











Taking the “blue” out of Monday 


ware Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., have pro- 
duced a corking fine electrical ad. Good 
cut, good heading, good lead copy, a 
nifty boxed panel for items and prices 
and a concluding suggestion of other 
items in stock make this ad an appeal 
hard to resist. It is all so compact and 
right under one’s eye. 

The man who sees this ad is im- 
pressed by the extent to which elec- 
tricity has been applied to home use; 
the housewife who reads it will at least 
find an item or two to supplement her 
electrical equipment. 

These kind of ads delight our eye. 
They both arouse interest and create 
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desire and have the strong arm punch 
that drives the reader into the store 
to investigate, after which advertising 
has done its work and selling must 
begin its job of making the little figure 
tab bob up atop the cash register. 


The Deadly Parallel 


No. 8 (8 cols. x 10 in.) 

E. J. Faut, Brookfield, Mo., sent us 
this ad on washers, in which a story 
is told both by the cuts and by the text. 

The double heading is particularly 
apt. The first line identifies the ad 
and the second line suggests the ease 
of operation. 

But it is the deadly parallel of the 
cuts which grips the interest of the 
reader, both masculine and feminine. 
It is the thought of getting around the 
hard work of washday that gives to 
this ad a forceful appeal. 

The sales “kick” of the ad is in the 
final paragaph. It shows that pur- 
chase may be made easily by the family 
of modest purse. The price of a capa- 
ble washing machine is considered too 
high by many families to buy other 
than by the installment plan, yet we 
see many washer ads which, though 
well written, do not take care of the 
time payment thought. 

We are going to make a suggestion 
for a combination washer ad which we 
believe will prove a winner. First: let 
us give you the facts from the house- 
wife’s viewpoint. She buys a washing, 
machine and lets the washlady go. Im- 
mediately, she is confronted by the 
ironing’ job and the loss of time in doing 
ironing by old-fashioned methods off- 
sets the gain in time made by the 
washer and the hard work is still in 
Monday. 

Now, if the hardware man will ad- 
vertise electric irons along with every 
washer ad, pointing out to the house- 
wife that the iron will solve the prob- 
lem of ironing as the washer does the 
job of washing, a great many more 
women will be persuaded to dispense 
with the washer lady. 

The electric iron is far speedier than 
the ordinary stove heated flat-iron. 
The weight of the electric iron saves 
the strength expended on the ordinary 
flat-iron, its heating by electricity saves 
further time and effort and _ the 
washer’s saving is not dissipated by 
the ironing job. 

In this connection, we should advise 
that heavier electric irons be featured, 
those weighing five or six pounds. 
Three-pound irons are best for light 
housekeeping, small apartment and 
rooming use but hardly for a family 
wash. 

Good Separator Points 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 

The De Prez ad is one of several at- 
tractive announcements appearing’ in 
the current issue of Dep’s Pep, the 
breezy store paper published by the De 
Prez Co. at Shelbyville, Ind. 

The copy points out the fact that 
the particular separator advertised 
skims closest, is easy to turn and easy 
to wash—three cardinal separator 
points and points that are considered 
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The Jevons Hardware Sandpaper to Smooth Down the Hardware of the Month 


ie a 


Spore 12 


Plows are the order of the day. 

Pete Myers is driving a new John 
Deere wagon. 

So Boss So comfort for cows—once 
used, always sued. 

Ic. Sale: A used Delco ry Flant 
Me wh fustall 1 for $300 

B. Gonduight of aaa vail 
bucchased a New Deere mower. 

For Sale or Trade. 2nd hand No 
60 Iowa Cream Separator for $25.00. 

if you wish a high grade varnish 
ask for a demonstration of Zosmolac 

We recently installed an Alamo 
Term Lighting plant for © B. Heath 

Mrs. Henry Adam is using one of 
our Royal self heating irons adver- 
tised on another page. 

We recently wired Fred Thuriow’: 
new heme and vill soon install a 
Greens Colonian furrace 

Thos Cowell purchased a new 1920 
Model South Bend Malleable range for 
the new home Its a dandy 

One of our sheet iron wood heaters 
is out at Allan’s Park, Colo., keeping 
Dr. Bennison's cabin warm. 

We are glad to say that every farm- 
er was pleased with the Deering twine 
in the new 8 Ib. balls this year. 

When you come to Wakefield's 
greatest chautauqua, come to Wake- 
field's greatest store across the street 

One of our customers says that if 
Prest-o-Lite Batteries are good enough 
for Coles 8 Cadillac and Marmon they 
would do for him 

Norman Steinbrock recently pur- 
chased a new John Deere: truck wag- 
on, stating that we hed the only truck 
waeron in Clay county 

One 10x20 Mogul 2-speed 
used but in fine condition, is good 
belt power or _ traction—somcone 
should snap this at $500. 

Gee Braden has rented the H. W 
Avery farm f-r a term of years. Geo 
is a good farmer and everyone is glad 
to kn-w he is going to stay here. 


tractor 


Edited by B. B. B. B—C 
Published Occasionally 
Subscription by the year— 
Your Good Will. 


Entered at the Post Office as third 
— matter, but really first clase 
stuff. 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY” 
Is and adage that's old, not new, 
But we don't like it at all—do you? 
What we like is a man who is honest 

because— 

‘HONESTY IS RIGHT” 
and who lives up to this motto with 

all his might. 
This also applies to advertising. 

HONESTY IN ADVERTISING 
The Quality of our goods will al- 

ways back up our advertisements 

Prices Quoted in Our Advertisements 
You will always find our ™merchan- 

dise priced exactly as advertised 

We have the Confidence 
Of our customers (some of whom 

have been buying of us since your 
business was established. They 
believe in us and we in them, and 
we are just as guarded in what we 
say in print as what we say in 
their presence. 

Read and Believe Our Advertisements 
They are written for your benefit 

that you may profit by a saving 
of time, labor and money. We 
sell and recommend Quality Hard- 
ware that is deserving of your 
confidence. 

















Handy Andy Says 
It pays to buy good Hardware—for 
hardware that merely answers a pres- 
ent need is not necessarily the best 
to buy. 
Tht which fills its place from year 


Getting. Away With 1 

A man left his umbrella ip the 
stand with a card bearing the follow- 
ing inscription attached to It: 

“This umbrella belongs to a man 
who can deal a blow of two huadred 
and fifty pounds. Will return in ten 
minutes. 

On returning for his property, he 
found in its place a card inscribed: 

“This card was left here by a man 
who can run one mile in four minutes 
I shall not be back.” 

“I think your husband dresses su 
nicely and quietly.” 

“Really”? You should hear him when 
he loses a collar ww button?" 


The Latest Ford Story, 
According to the Bowman Cilizen 
& woman went to a local doctor to 
have some corns removed. The doc- 
tor brought her a bow! of hot water. 
and told her to soak them for half an 
hour and he would remove them. In 
the meantime he went out to attend 
to another patient. When he returned 
he was astonished to find the woman 
sitting in the bowl Rather pointed- 
ly he tojd the woman that he had re- 
quested fher to soak her feet in wat- 
er The M. D nearly fainted when 
she told him that she guessed she 

riding in a Ford car all summer 








Not Our Paint, 

“Waiter.” he called, sniffing the air 
suspiciorsly “never mind my order 
now I can never eat when ibere’s a 
smell of fresh paint around.” 

“If you wait just a few ~'»rntes,” 
renlied the waiter, “those two young 
ladies will be going.” 

“Mike. the war is ended.” “Good! 
lets go home and begin the Govern 
ment again.” 





Will Grattan is one of the many who 
have recently painted their cars with 
our Auto Paints Gates bug is en ev- 
ample of what a little good paint will 
do 





A No. 4 Sharples cream separate 


Manufacturers «f Farm Light plants 
after running continuously for 90 
sours made a careful analysis and 
feund Veedol the oil they could most 
highly recommend today, and the very 
best for theiy use 


ued service 


to year, represents the best 
ment—you can depend on the quality 
of every article you purchase here 
and that it will give long and contin- 
You are playing safe 
when you trade here 


invest- found a home the other day out at 
Jake Altwee’s. and a No. 3 at C. A 
Rarnett’s, and we've some more in 
here that are so loresome now that 
we would like to do as well by them 
Can't von help us out? 


In which the customer is given recognition 


most carefully by the farmer when 
he is aboyt to invest in a separator. 

The cut used in the ad is very neat 
and shows the separator’s general con- 
struction very plainly. The general 
make-up of the ad is good. 

Note that capacity and price are 
plainly mentioned. 


Du Pont Personnel Changes 


The following changes in personnel 
of interest to the paint and varnish 
trade of the country are to be made 
forthwith in the organization of the 
Du Pont Paint and Varnish Division: 


The Minneapolis Paint Sales Office 
will be discontinued, the business being 
transferred to the Chicago Consolidated 
Offices. Warehouse facilities, however, 
will be maintained at Minneapolis. 

The Du Pont Co. recently acquired 
the Chicago Varnish Co. A sales office 
has been maintained at 2100 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago, in charge of T. O. 
Bannister, to sell the products of the 
Chicago Varnish Co. This business 
will also be transferred to the Chicago 
Consolidated Offices. 

G. M. Breinig who has been manager 
of the Minneapolis Sales Office will be 


transferred to headquarters at Wil- 
mington, Del., as manager trade sales, 
paint and varnish section of the Paint 
and Pigment Division. Chas. A. Lynn 
will become manager sales industrial, 
paint and varnish section, Paint and 
Pigment Division. 

Gordon Barber who has been sales 
manager of the Paint and Varnish 
Division of the Chicago Consolidated 
Offices has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh as sales manager of the Paint 
and Varnish Division of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Offices. 

T. O. Bannister who has been han- 
dling sales of the products of the Chi- 
cago Consolidated Offices as sales man- 
ager of the Paint and Varnish Division. 


Building Forge Shop 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., has placed a con- 
tract for an addition to its forge shop 
at Turner’s Falls, Mass., which will 
more than double its present capacity. 
The corporation also has placed a con- 
tract for a five-story and basement ad- 
dition to the Wiley & Russell plant, 
which will increase its facilities about 
70 per cent. 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEER’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

New York, Sept. 4, 1920. 
HE past week in the New York 
hardware market was relatively 
quiet. There are probably several 
reasons for this condition, the most 
apparent being the transit strike in 
Brooklyn, the usual dullness that is 
always more or less noticeable during 
the closing week of August, and the 
continued marked conservatism on the 

part of both large and small buyers. 

Nearly everybody interested in the 
local hardware market is at present 
buying only what they actually need, 
and evidences of speculation are con- 
tinually becoming less and less. This 
is a perfectly natural condition and 
does not in the slightest mean that 
business is not good or that the pros- 
pects of future business are in any 
way unsatisfactory. It means, in 
general, that business and industrial 
conditions are slowly showing signs 
that lead observers to believe that more 
normal conditions are gradually being 
brought about under the even pressure 
of natural economic laws. 

The movement of goods has been 
somewhat improved and jobbers feel 
more confident in being able to dis- 
tribute merchandise more evenly and 
in better quantity, though there are of 
course several exceptions as the short- 
ages in many lines, such as bolts and 
nuts, nails, and wire products, con- 
tinues to be embarrassing. 

Prices on many lines continue to 
to show an upward tendency, and 
price changes of the past week are 
noted herewith in bold face type. 

“Star” sad irons are now 12'4c. per 
Ib. 

“B. B.” sad irons are now 13c. per lb. 

An average increase has been made 
on “Universal” products of about 13 
per cent. a 

Ash Sifters.—The present demand is 
somewhat light and most of the local 
jobbers report that they have adequate 
stocks on hand. 

Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 


12 x in., $2,75 per doz. Rotary ash 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz. 


Axes.—Although the demand is at 
present slight for axes many future 
orders are reported and an increase 
in interest is looked for by many. 
Stocks are good and prices firm. 








NEW YORK 


Long Island axes, 2% to Ib., $23.15 


3 
per doz.; 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 per doz. 
Conn. Pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ilb., $23.15; 
3% to 4 lb., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 314 to 4% I|b., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., 


$23.94 per doz.; fire axes, $30 per doz. All 


less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 
Bolts and Nuts.—The shortage in 
these items continues to be a source 
of vexation to both jobbers and re- 
tailers throughout this section. No 
immediate relief can be looked for, it 
is said, because most of the factories 
are behind on production, and back 
orders are still very numerous. The 
demand for bolts and nuts is active, 


and if anything perhaps increasing 
slightly. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent to list. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 per 


cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 10 
and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 
5 to 65 per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 
new list less 25 per cent. Lag screws less 
10 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
per cent; brass 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 


or 


“0 


10 


to 12 in., 33% and 5 per cent: 14 in., 3345 
per cent. Stove rods, 33% per cent. com 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 40 per cent; % and larger, 40 per 


cent. 

Coffee Mills.—The demgnd for mills 
with glass hoppers is very insistent, 
and the supply in this section exceed- 
ingly limited. The difficulty manufac- 
turers are reported to be having in the 
matter of getting parts and materials 
is said to be the principal cause for 
the shortage. The wooden type mills 
are seemingly in fair supply, but not 
very much in demand. 

Cast iron top, copper lacquered, sliding 
lever, size 6 x 6 x 8, wood bottom, are now 
$6.60, $11.50, $12.95 per doz., according to 
size, 

Arcade Mills are $14.85 per doz. 

Crystal Mills are $18.00 per doz. 

Parker coffee mills, $6.75, $9.75, 
$18.75 per doz., according to size. 

Coffee mill, glass hopper, japanned metal 
parts, holding 1 lb. of coffee, $13.50 per 
doz. Same style, heavier, better grade, 
$16.50 per doz. 


$13.00, 


Christmas Tree Holders. — Future 
orders for tree holders keep straggling 
in and many jobbers anticipate a very 
good business in these articles later 
on in the season. Stocks, however, are 
not over plentiful. 

Christmas tree stands, cast iron, japanned, 
stripped with gold bronze, $10 per doz. to 
$16.75 per doz. 

Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery of 
all kinds, although not as insistent as 
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it has been, is still eminently active, 
particularly on items where there is 
more or less of a decided shortage, 
such as pocket knives, carving sets, 
and table cultlery. Many manufac- 
turers and jobbers are advising their 
customers to order now for the holiday 
season. Some manufacturers are said 
to have gone so far as to advise their 
customers to divide their orders among 
several firms as the manufacturers 
will be unable to accommodate them 
because their own order books are al- 
ready bulging. Several advances effec- 
tive Sept. 1 are herewith noted. 

The “Dexter” line of slicers and 
butcher knives has been advanced 10 
to 20 per cent according to size, and 
the same line of kitchen knives has 
been advanced 10 to 15 per cent. 

The following type pocket knives 
has been advanced by some local job- 
bers: Jack knives, ebony handle, 2 
blades, balloon shaped, electro silver 
bolsters, 1 pen and 1 large blade, 
polished, $11 per doz. Stag handle 
jack, 2 blades, heavy 3'4-in. long blade, 
electro silver bolsters and shield, brass 
lined, $11 per doz. Stag handled jack, 
3'44-in. long blade, electro silver bol- 
sters and shield, brass lined, clean in- 
side, $11 per doz. Golden amber han- 
dled jack, electro silver bolster and 
shield, brass lined, 3'4-in. long blade, 
1 pen blade, $12 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—Business in gal- 
vanized sheet continues slow and stocks 
still remain light. Pails and buckets 
and tubs, however, are in fairly good 
demand and not over plentiful. 

No. 


Galvanized sheet is being quoted: 


28 gage, $11 to $12 base per 100 lb. Gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qat., 
$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $8.70; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 1, 
$16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all per 
dozen. 


Garden Barrows.—The demand for 
both garden and canal barrows has to 
some extent slackened considerably, 
but there is still a good amount of 
interest being manifested in some 
quarters. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows, 


48-in. handles, body 24% x 144 x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 15% in., $84 per doz.; 63-in. 


handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% inches, oie 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 29% x 
x 21% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows—Half bolted 
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canal barrows, wooden wheel, 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; 
wheel, $55 per doz. ; 
doz. 


Game Traps.—The present demand 
for traps is very good and jobbers 
say that they are continually receiving 
orders for October deliveries. It is 
anticipated in many quarters that the 
demand for traps will be quite large 
this year because of the shortage in 
many places. 


oune traps (Blake & Lamb), with chains, 
No. $2.00 per doz.; No. 1, $2.95 per doz.; 
No. Tig’ $4.50 per doz.; No. Pe $7.00 per doz.; 
No. 3, $9.47 per doz.; "No. $11.07 per doz. 

Triumph traps, with at, No. 10, $1.85 
per doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$3.30 per doz.; No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No. 
18, $7.84 per doz.; No. 14, $9.40 per doz. 

Victor traps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 
out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
without chains, $1.52. No. 1%, $3.05 per 
doz.; without chains, $2.44. No. 3 with 
chains, $7.15 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida jump traps, No. 0, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75. No. 
1 5 per doz.; without chains, $2.12. 
1%, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.25. No. 12, with chains, $7.12. No. 
91%, with chains, $5.25 per doz. 


Furnace Scoops.—The demand for 
scoops was somewhat dull during the 
past week, but with the beginning of 
September it is expected to pick up. 
There are a good many future orders 
already on jobbers’ books, and all 
evidences point to very substantial 
business in shovels and scoops of all 
kinds. 


$53 per doz.; 
.; full bolted wooden 
iron wheel, $59 per 


with chains, 


Hollow back furnace scoops, $10.53 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 
Riveted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per 


doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—The sale of ice tongs has 
quite materially decreased. Stocks are 
ample and prices firm. 


Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
tere black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18: 14-in., $23: 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32: 
24-in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell 
handles, drop forged hardened points, 
japanned red, 1l-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., 
$35; 17-in., $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 


count of 25 and 15 per cent. 


Ice Skates.—When the season for 
heavy buying of ice skates starts in, it 
is expected that there will be a scarc- 
ity. It is a trifle early for a real indi- 
cation, though many jobbers report 
that they are now filling futures in 
large lots. 


Ice skates, 


runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per 


pair: ladies’ style, $1.31. Men’s 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’, same, $1.83 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 


Jar Rings.—A good steady demand is 
being met, as stocks are very good. The 
outlook is that good business in rings 
will continue. 


“Goodluck” jar rings in 6 gross lots are 
95c. the gross; in case lots of 12 gross, the 
price per gross is 90c. ‘“‘Red Giant” jar 
rings, 75c. per gross in single gross lots. 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40c. per gross in single 
— lots. Fruit jar wrenches, 90c. per 
aozZ. 


Lanterns.—The heavy demand con- 
tinues, but can not be met as the sup- 
ply of all makes of lanterns is very 
low. Prices continue. 


Hy-Lo tin lanterns, 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per 
lanterns. $10.25 per doz.: 
terns, $18 per doz.: 
$14.25 per doz.; 
$14.25 per doz.; 


$9 per doz.: Victor 
doz.; Monarch tin 
Junior Brass lan- 
Blizzard tin lanterns, 
Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
Roadster wagon lanterns, 
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$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; Watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Jelly Strainers—The demand for 
jelly strainers at the present time is 
very good. The fall canning season 
has created quite a demand for these 
items throughout this section. 

Stationary, or table, wire jelly 
strainer withcloth strainer, $5.25 per 
doz. Folding or bowl wire strainer, 
with cloth strainer, $3.25 per doz. 


Linseed Oil—The demand for lin- 
seed oil seems to be improving. Small 
consumers are said to be _ buying 
steadily in small lots. The supply is 
reported to be ample for all reasonable 
demands. Spot quotations for Sept.- 
Oct. are $1.22 per gal. for carlots; 
$1.25 per gal. for 5-barrel lots, and 
$1.28 per gal. for less than 5 bbl. For 
Oct. to April deliveries the quotation 
is $1.17 for carlots. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra, and 
oil in half barrels is 5c. extra. 

Nails.—There has been little or no 
change in the general nail situation. 
Stocks are for the most part very 
small, and the amounts of goods com- 
ing in are likewise inadequate to meet 
the continual and omnivorous demand 
that has existed and still exists. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg. For 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 
to $12 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. 
quoted by local jobbers at: 


papers are 
Quarter-pound 


papers take a discount of 10 per cent. 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65: 
6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, ee 20D, 
$8.35. x 2. $20. 


Galvanized roofing nails, 
Plain euniien nails, 1 x 12, $7. 

Naval Stores.—There is a eit 
tendency observable in the market for 
turpentine, which is selling now from 
$1.52 to $1.65 per gal. Rosin also is 
being gradually reduced in sympathy 
with the southern market conditions. 
Buying, however, is somewhat slack at 
the present time. Rosin, on a basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., B grade, is $14.50; D 
grade, $14.50; F grade, $15.25, and 
best WW, $15.50. 

"Rope.—Although there has been a 
slight lull in the local rope market, the 
outlook for fall business is very good. 
New York jobbers have a fair stock in 
certain sizes that do not seem to be 
much in demand. In sizes desired there 
is an embarrassing shortage. Aside 
from a slight increase, about 2% per 
cent in awning rope, the following 
prices remain: 


Jute rope, No. 1, 21%4c. to 22%ec.; No. 2, 
20%ec. to 21%c.: jute twine wrappings. 
best grade, 32 to 37c.: India hemp twine, 





6-in., 26c. to 


28¢ Manila rope, best grade, 
28e. to 28%c.: hardware grade, 25c. to 
261%4c.; bolt rope, 33c. to i sisal rope. 


pure, %-in., 19¢. to 22%c. 
grade, 20c. to 21c. 

Stove Pipe.——Although stove pipes 
are not yet in heavy demand, it is ex- 
pected that as the fall season sets in 
pipe may be searce. If obtainable, 
business bids fair to be good in this 


lath yarn, first 


item. Prices remain. 

Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths: 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. lengths; 6-in., $5 per 
doz. lengths. 
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Stove Board.—A little more activity 
is expected as September approaches. 
The present demand has been supplied 
easily from the stock on hand. 

Crystalized stove board, 18 x 24, 
per doz.; 24 x 36, $13.03 per doz.; 
$17.03 per doz.; 32 x 42, 
embossed stove board, 18 x 18, $6.76 per 
doz.; 24 x 24, $8.19 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$11.89 per doz.; 35 x 35, $17.54 per doz. 
Dozen in case, 5 per cent off for case lots. 

Snow Shovels.—Snow shovels are 
selling as fast as jobbers can stock 
them. This is rather an unusual con- 
dition for the time of year, as the 
snow shovel rush usually comes in 
October with the local jobbers. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New 
2 riveted steel snow shovels, 


$8.25 
30 x 36, 
$21 per doz.; 


York are: 


14 x 11% in. 


blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21 x 
16 in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher, 24 x 13 x 1% in., $32 per 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 x 13% x 1% in., $35 


per doz. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—If scrapers could 
be obtained in larger quantities, the 
business in that item would probably 
equal the snow shovel demand. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. are: Solid shank, 
6% x 5% blade, 4 ft. handle, $5.26 per doz. 
Solid shank, extra quality, 7 x 6 blade, 4 ft. 
handle, $6.32 per doz. Extra heavy socket, 
7 x 6 in. blade, 4 ft. handle, $8.75 per doz. 


Wire Goods.—The demand for wire 
products of all kinds continues as one 
of the most active features of the 
local market. Price advances of last 
week have seemed to have little or no 
effect on buying interest except to 
stimulate more inquiries. 


Bright wire goods are 
per cent off list. 

Brass wire goods are now quoted at 80 
and 10 per cent off list. 

Galvanized wire goods are now quoted at 
60 and 10 per cent off list. 

3arbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 


now quoted at 80 





100 lb. for both 3 point 4-in. or 4 point 6-in. 
Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire 12 gage is $7 per 100 lb. 

Stone’s annealed wire, plain 12 mesh, 
100-lb. roll: No. 16 gage, $9.00 per roll; 
No. 17 gage, $9.40 per roll: No. 18 gage, 
$9.75 per roll: No. 19 gage, $10.25 per roll; 
No. 20 gage. $10.75 per roll; No. 24 gage, 
$12.00 per roll. 

Stone’s annealed wire, galvanized, per 
100 Ib. roll: No. 16 gage, $11.85 per roll; 
No. 17 gage. $12.00 per roll: No. 18 gage 
$13.25 per roll; 19 gage. $14.25 per roll: 
No. 20 gage. $15.25 per roll; No. 24 gage, 
$16.00 per roll. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, which is 


much in demand but very scarce, 
From New York stock. $4.50; from factory 
stock. $4.00: 12-mesh heavy is $6.00 from 
New York stock, $5.50 from factory stock. 
Prices quoted are for standard rolls. 


P. S.—The following prices issued 
by the North Wayne Tool Co., Hallo- 
well, Me., became effective Sept. 1: 


Little Giant grass Little 
Giant bush _ scythes. Giant 
weed scythes, $20.50; Little Giant grain 
scythes, $22: Little Giant clover scythes, 
$22: Black Diamond grass scythes, $19; 
Black Diamond bush scythes. $19.50: Black 
Diamond weed scythes. $19.50: Black Dia- 
mond grain scythes, $21; Black Diamond 
clover scythes. $21; common brand grass 
scythes, $18.50: common _ brand bush 
sevthes, $19; common brand weed sevthes, 
$19: common brand grain .cythes. $20.50; 
common brand clover scythes, $20.50: Little 
Giant nib handle grass hooks, $18: Little 
Giant long handle grass hooks, $9: Lawn 
King grass hooks, $7.50: Nolin’s Concave 
grass hooks. $7.50: Little Giant grass hooks, 
$6; Little Giant adjustable grass hooks. $6: 
Komet adjustable grass hooks. $5.50: Junior 
grass hooks, $4.50: Quick Clerk assortment 
of grass hooks. $5.50: Little Giant rice 
hooks, $4.50; Little Giant corn hooks, $6; 
Brooks’ corn hooks, $5: Little Giant corn 
knives, $5: Black Diamond corn knives, 
$4.50: Brooks, hay knives. $17.50: Little 
Giant hay knives, $1650: Brooks’ Kitchen 
Queen bread knives, $3.50. 


sells at: 


secythes, $20: 
$2050; Little 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CHIcaGo, Sept. 1, 1920. 


r the face of repeated reports that 
indicate a possible drop in price all 
down the line and other “straws” that 
seem to show the-wind is blowing 
toward a more normal basis for busi- 
ness, a survey of the situation shows 
that demand is still active and supply 
quite inadequate. 

One of Chicago’s largest jobbers said 
to-day that August, 1920, would be the 
greatest August in the concern’s his- 
tory, and that future orders indicated 
a splendid September business. Local 
retailers and those out in the State 
say that business is very good and that 
allowing for some seasonable dullness 
they are more than satisfied. 


HARDWARE AGE 


CHICAGO 


hoped that the new prices will have a 
tendency to stimulate business in nails 
by reason of increasing the manufac- 
ture. The country is short many tons 
on popular sizes in nails, and only a 
real spur in production is going to be 
of any help. It is hoped that spur will 
result from the small advance in prices. 

HARDWARE AGE has had its attention 
called to a statement made recently 
concerning steel goods which were re- 
ported sharply advanced. It is urged 
that the advances affected only a part 
of the line and they were not of a radi- 
cal nature. Information from a de- 
pendable source indicated there was a 
sharp upturn in this line, but in report- 
ing it undue emphasis may have been 
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Automobile Accessories.—There is a 
falling off in this field. Fewer new 
cars are coming onto the market and 
the old cars are not in as great use 
as they were during the height of the 
tourist season. There is some effort to 
unload on the part of retailers and 
special prices are offered on many 
staple articles. The jobber also seems 
to be anxious to reduce his inventory 
and some inside bargains may be found 
on spark plugs, lamps and jacks, as 
well as bumpers. But generaly speak- 
ing, the market is holding up well, with 
less demand and a very good supply of 
wanted merchandise. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
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Prices and volume of business in 
iron and steel are still governed by 
factors which are out of line with 
the readjustments going on in other 
industries. New buying is not large, 
but consumption is on a scale that 
promises well for operations in the 
remainder of the year and longer. 
Buyers and sellers recognize’ con- 
flicting tendencies and find it hard to 
strike the balance. 

Testimony to a freer movement of 
steel products from the mills is def- 
inite. Accumulated stocks are being 
reduced and if the order is given to 
restore to general service open top 
cars with sides up to 42 in., 25,000 
cars will be available to move freight 
other than coal. Such an order may 
= come sooner than has been expected. 
The permission given to load box cars 
going west into grain territory has 
been of much help to the steel in- 
dustry. 

The effect of so large an advance 
in freight rates is one of the great 
uncertainties in the situation. That 
the Steel Corporation will not raise 
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While many commodities seem to be 
on the toboggan in earnest the wisest 
heads seem agreed that the steel situ- 
ation is healthy. There have been some 
big cancellations, but they have come 
largely from the automotive group and 
for every cancellation it has been easy 
to find a buyer. Steel prices are not 
crumbling and until basic metals be- 
come cheap it is not likely that the 
hardware line will show any great read- 
justment. 

There seems to be general approval 
of the new card of extras on nails. 
When it is realized that the card is 
aimed to care for established increased 
costs in manufacture there can be no 
good objection to it. It is generally 
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Freer Steel Shipments—New Buying Light, with 
Conflicting ‘Tendencies 


its prices because of the increase 
in its costs is now more generally 
counted on; but a more doubtful 
factor is the extent to which the 
railroads will buy if the independent 
producers’ prices are materially 
above those of the leading interest. 

In the past week the principal 
market developments have been a 
further quieting down of the pig 
iron market, with the high prices 
maintained as the scarcity continues; 
a further decline in the spot coke 
price, with $12 to $13.50 as the range 
of probable prices on new contracts; 
a return of the concessions on plates 
after an interval of firmness; ad- 
vances in cast iron pipe prices for 
sizes under 6 in., amounting in one 
case to $8 a ton; in sheets an easier 
tendency, as low as 7c. having been 
done on black sheets and 8.50c. on 
galvanized; in steel scrap further 
good buying and higher prices. Two 
independent makers of wire prod- 
ucts have announced an advance of 
$5 per ton, one now quoting nails at 
$4.50 and the other at $4.25. 





Farm machinery manufacturers, 
many of whom are having the larg- 
est operation in their history, are 
expected to contract soon for the 
first half of 1921. All are pressing 
the bar mills for shipments, and 
there is some additional buying for 
this year. Implement works have 
been large buyers of bolts, nuts and 
rivets. 

The sheet market, in spite of the 
irregularities in price, promises a 
fair volume of demand from imple- 
ment, tractor and stove works. 
Blue annealed sheets have sold 
down to 5.25c. = 

Pig iron buying has fallen off in - 
all markets. In the East several 
thousand tons of Southern basic 
was bought because Pennsylvania 
iron could not be had. Foundries 
generally are well occupied, . but 
some of them see the end of some 
important contracts and in Mich- 
igan,, Wisconsin and Illinois the ef- 
fect of the automobile slump on 
foundry work is painfully evident in 
some cases. 
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placed on the items that were raisd. 
It is a recognized fact that the large 
manufacturers have made every effort 
to keep down the prices of steel goods 
and no thought was had of giving this 
reputation a “black eye.” Compared 
with many other similar lines steel 
goods have been and still are very 
reasonably priced. 

Generally speaking the curve on the 
production chart is upward. But many 
lines are still very short, and will be, 
no matter how great the effort is to in- 
crease output. ; 

Collections are good and most re- 
tailers are setting lines for an excellent 
fall and holiday business. 


dozen pairs and 33% per cent off in lots 
of more than one dozen pairs. Rid-o-skid 
chains, $2.65 per pair. Two-cylinder foot 
pumps, $1.25 each; Simplex Jack No. 36, 
$2.10 each; Stewart hand horn, $3 each; 
Howe spot lights, $3.65 each; inner tubes, 
red, 30 x 3%, $2.95 each; grey, $2.25 each. 
Lyon’s bumpers, $9 each. Bethlehem 
spark plugs, porcelain, less than 100, 63c. 
each; lots of 100, 58c. each; lots of 500, 
58c. each, and lots of 1000, 50c. each; 
special Ford type, less than 100, 44c. each; 
lots of 100, 41c. each; lots of 500, 39c. each, 
and lots of 1000, 37c. each. Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 
50 to 100, 62%c. each; lots of 100 and 
upward, 60c. each. Hercules Junior, lots 
of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 
37%2c. each; lots of 100 to 500, 35c. each: 
lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. each; lots of 
1000 and upward, 3ilc. each. Hel-Fi 
standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 55c. each: 
lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; lots of 250 
to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 47c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, 
$1 each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; lots 
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of 250 to 500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 
1000, 87%c. each; lots of 1000 and up- 
ward, 85c. each. A. C. Titan plugs, 63c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Cham- 
pion X, 59c. each; Champion O, 62c. each; 
Champion Heavy Duty, 73. each; Split- 
dorf plugs, 62%c. each; United plugs 
Junior, small lots, 40c. 

Axes.—Even at the advanced prices 
which average around $1.50 a dozen 
axe production is far short, and there 
is keen rivalry to get this material. 
Handles are very scarce and this holds 
up production all along the line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single bitted, first quality axes, 
3 lb. to 4 lb., $1.50 per doz., base; double 


bitted, $25.50 ‘per doz. base; seconds, black 
handled, $17.75 per doz. base; 
$13.75 per doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks.—While there are some 
indications of a betterment in the situ- 
ation the scarcity of alarm ‘clocks is so 
acute and of such long standing that 
any improvement will have to be a 
great one to be reflected in the market. 
It is certain that there will not be 
enough clocks to care for the heavy fall 
and winter demand. Prices are very 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. 
Chicago: Big Ben and Baby Ben, $28.78 
doz.; America, $13.96 doz.; Lookout, $17.02 
doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 doz.; Jack O’ Lan- 
tern, $29.26 doz.; Ironclad, $22.41 doz.; 
Boyproof and Pocket Ben watches, $15.34 
doz.; Glow Ben, $24.60 doz. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Transactions 
are few in builders’ hardware. One of 
the large Eastern manufacturers with 
a Chicago office says that never has 
their current business been as small 
as it is to-day. Most of the live orders 
are those placed some weeks ago. Buy- 
ing now-is almost an event. It is not 
expected there will be any great pickup 
in this line before next spring. 

Cutlery.—Raw material is not suffi- 
ciently abundant to make a very satis- 
factory cutlery market. Skilled labor 
is also an uncertain commodity and 
little of a ray-of-hope-nature can be 
seen on the cutlery horizon. Some 
individual factories are making better 
production records, but as a whole 
pocket and kitchen cutlery are both very 
scarce. Silverware is in marked de- 
mand. Prices ruling are firm to strong. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
There is very little, remarkably little, 
of this material on the market. Sheets 
are not to be had and finished products 
cannot be made up. There is a lively 
demand, as the country seems to be 
weeks behind in its requirements. Some 
sales made last week were at a premium 
over ruling quotations. A price advance 
would be logical in the face of the 
marked shortage: But there has been 
no actual change, although the buyer 
may expect to pay a premium if he 
buys at all. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Gatengs: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
$9.50 per’ 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
condiaster pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.: 28- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 doz. 


Flint and Garnet Paper.—The market 
is practically normal in supply and de- 
mand, but prices remain at high levels. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off list, 
garnet paper net list and emery paper list, 
plus 5 per cent. 


Files—No other item 


unhandled, 


in hardware 
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would be making gray hairs in dealers’ 
heads if it was in as healthy condition 
as files. The situation is about normal, 
with an active demand, and generally 
speaking, at least, enough files to go 
around. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 


Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—Previous indica- 
tions of a better situation in galvanized 
ware are not being borne out as rapidly 
as could be hoped. There is still a 
shortage of popular sizes in pails and 
tubs, and a shortage so acute that job- 
bers are obliged to ration this class of 
goods. Sheets are not in supply as 
they should be, and of course this holds 
up the output of finished galvanized 
ware. The tendency seems to be towards 
better production, and even the more 
pessimistic seem agreed that we have 
had our worst shortage of galvanized 
ware. 

Glass.—There is no change in the 
situation. Some good-sized orders are 
going out, but there is still a lack of 
many sizes among many dealers. It is 
thought there will be a falling off in 
the demand for glass for building pur- 
poses with the coming of less activity 
in the building line, and this will per- 
mit production to gain several strides 
on demand. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 75 per cent off; putty in 100-lb. 
kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package. 

Game Traps.—No better outlook is 
seen in this field. The output for 1920 
is spoken for and dealers will find them- 
selves out unless they are carrying 
over a big enough stock to piece out 
their new shipments. Those dealers 
who have not bought are apt to find it 
very hard to get any sized shipments 
at all. Steel is scarce and production 
records are very poor. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per doz.; 
No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.07 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.; 


No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 


$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 per 
doz.; No. * Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, 


$2.12 per doz.; No. 1%, Oneida Jump traps, 
with chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.25 per doz.: No. 0, Newhouse traps, 
with chains, $4.75 per nay No. 1, $5.62 
per doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 


Handles, Wood.—Some gains have 
been made in the movement of wood 
handles. More production in the woods 
has permitted better output on the 
maker’s part, but it should not be in- 
ferred that there is any oversupply of 
handles. Axe and hatchet makers are 
scouring the market and the retailer is 
finding it difficult to keep any kind of a 
stock. Prices are firm and an advance 
would not seem out of order. 


We quote from jebbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; 


No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 


and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 
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Horse Clipping Machines.—There is 
no change in prices, and the demand is 
about what it normally is at this time 
of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Stewart No. 1 horse clipping ma- 
chine, ball-bearing enclosed type for horses, 
mules and cows, list $14; top plates, $1.25; 
bottom plates, $1.75; discount 25 per cent. 
Chicago No. 2 horse-clipping machine, list 
$18, discount 25 per cent; Stewart No. 9, 
ball-bearing sheep-shearing machine, list 
$22, discount 25 per cent. 


Hose.—The season is practically over 
with for lawn hose, and next year’s 
prices have not been made. 

Lanterns.—Diogenes might not have 
quite as hard a time to find a lantern 
as he did to find an honest man, but it 
would bother him some to find many 
of them. Production is way short in 
lanterns, manufacturers complaining 
that raw material is scarce. Price in- 
dications have an upward tendency. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 0 tu- 
bular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 


Nuts and Bolts.—In theory the nut 
and bolt situation is a little better, 
there being some indications of a larger 
supply, but in practice it is doubtful if 
there is any betterment. Demand is 
still very heavy for the small sizes of 
stove and carriage bolts, especially. 
Prices are not changed, but the market 
has strong tone. 

Nails.—With the new card of extras 
on nails which takes care of undoubted 
increased costs in manufacture, there is 
a new base price made by leading job- 
bers in this field. The average base 
figure is $4.45 against $4.10. With 
these changes nails are up about 65c. 
a keg, an advance which no one is com- 
plaining against, and which may be 
the means of increasing production. 
Information from high sources indi- 
cates that there is already a gain in 
production, and it would not be at all 
surprising if the nail outlook would be- 
come better from week to week, and 
be in a very satisfactory condition by 
the arrival of next spring. We quote 
from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Common wire nails per keg base, $4.45. 

Rope.—There is considerable activity 
in the rope market, with a good volume 
of sales reported, and strong demand. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1, manila rope standard 
brands full coils '28c. per lb.; No. 2, 27c. 
per lb.; No. 1, sisal rope full coils, 19¢. 
per lb.; No. 2, 17c. per Ib.; No. 3, 15c. 
per Ib. 

Paints and Oils.—Fall demands are 
taking care of all that is offered in this 
market. Prices are firm, with a ten- 
dency to increase. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.48 to $1.53 per 
gal.: pig lead, $8.25 to $8.50; Shellac T. N., 
$1.15; bone dry bleached, $1. 30; superfine, 
$1.40 to $1.50; turpentine, $1.58 to $1.72; 
white lead dry, 15%c. to 1l6c. lb.; white 
lead in oil, 154%c. to 20%c. 

Roofing Paper.—There is nothing new 
to be said about roofing paper. Prices 
are the same and there is a good de- 
mand and active movement:in this de- 
partment of the hardware ‘trade. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1 ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2 ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3 ply, $3.15 


per sq.; Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.83 per sq.; 
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2 ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.65 per sq.; 


Guard roofing, 1 ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2 ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.10; tarred felt, $5. 08 
per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, 


$11.45 per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—While there is some 
cause to think that the outlook is better 
in steel sheets, it is doubted if there 
is any actual improvement as yet. 
There is sharp bidding for sheets, with 
the result that many sales are made at 
a premium. 

Solder.—There seems to be enough 
solder to care for all ordinary demands. 
Prices are fairly easy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, full 
—, 36c. per lb., less than case lots, 39c. 
per Ib. 


Steel Goods.—The recent advances in 
steel goods affected only a small part 
of the line. Generally speaking, makers 
are doing all in their power to hold 
down costs and charges and _ indica- 
tions are that they are succeeding well. 
That the retailer is satisfied is indicated 
by lively ordering on futures. Garden 
tools seem to be in active demand. 

Stove Boards.— Most of the 1920 busi- 
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UNDAMENTAL hardware market 

conditions have not changed notice- 
ably during the past week. Going busi- 
ness holds up remarkably well, accord- 
ing to the retail dealers, and there is 
nothing that indicates there will be any 
letup within the near future. The 
gross sales last month of the average 
retail house ran well above those for 
the corresponding period last year. In 
fact, some concerns say it was the best 
August ever before experienced. Many 
retail dealers are of the opinion that it 
is going to be a long time before the 
railroads of the country are able to keep 
abreast of demands made upon them, 
and for that reason it is sound business 
judgment to cover oneself on fall and 
winter requirements as early as possi- 
ble. There are, however, a number of 
houses, especially small ones, that are 
exercising more or less caution in pur- 
chases for future requirements, believ- 
ing as they do, that there may come a 
decided change in the complexion of the 
hardware market at any moment. Ac- 
cording to bookings by the jobbers here, 
the lack of buying by the doubting 
Thomases is more than made up by 
that from retail firms that do not ex- 
pect any material change in market 
conditions for four or five months, at 
least. 

More price changes are noted this 
week than was the case last week, and 
with one exception, solder, those re- 
ported represent advances. Nor has 
the top been reached if rumors of im- 
pending advances bear fruit, for some 
of the contemplated changes indicated 
are for important articles in the hard- 
ware trade. Sentiment among the job- 


bers is similar to that in retail fields. 
That is, one finds houses that antici- 
pate no noticeable decline in values for 
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ness has been done in stove boards and 
it is well that it is so, for they are 
very scarce, with prices ruling firm to 
strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x_ 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16. 05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per oes 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 338 x 33, $25.50 ‘per doz.; 


36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Stoves.—Fall business is opening up 
in stoves, furnaces and ranges. The 
season’s prospects are good, and there 
is nothing in the situation which seems 
to indicate any let up in present high 
prices. 

Screws.—The country is short on 
screws, small sizes being in special de- 
mand. Price changes have not been 
made, but are looked for in some houses 
at any time. 


We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 6714-20; flat-head japan, 
621%4-20; round-head brass, 5714-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 


Sash Weights.—There are no de- 
velopments in the situation. The ten- 
dency seems to be toward better pro- 
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several months, and again others that 
are endeavoring to put their affairs in 
order for any drop in the market that 
may come. But the fact still remains 
that everybody in this section of the 
country, the retailer and the whole- 
saler, the big and the little fellow, all 
are extremely busy and making money, 
and the man who has his doubts re- 
garding future market conditions is 
inclined to put the soft pedal on predic- 
tions and confine his arguments largely 
to shakings of the head. Shipments of 
goods from the mills and factories, 
although very far from satisfactory, 
continue to show a steady but slow in- 
crease. Now that the vacation season 
in hardware circles is practically ended 
the transfer of merchandise from job- 
bing to retail establishments should be 
a little smoother, provided, of course, 
the New England railroads and ex- 
press companies do their part. 

Axes.—The impression one gathers in 
local wholesale circles this week is that 
prices for axes will be advanced within 
the immediate future. It is said here 
that manufacturers are of the opinion 
that an advance is warranted, although 
it possibly might not be a substantial 
one. When the new freight rates are 
taken. into consideration, according to 
the jobbers, the market here, irrespec- 
tive of whatever action the manufac- 
turers take, is entitled to an advance to, 
at least, cover the increased cost of 
doing business. 

Bits.—Some of the leading manufac- 
turers of popular selling auger bits 
have advanced prices approximately 10 
per cent, and this action has been fol- 
lowed by local jobbing interests. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Mill quotations on 
bolts have been advanced. 10 per cent, 
and it is intimated here that this ac- 
tion probably will be reflected in Boston 
jobbing quotations before the close of 


stocks, 
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duction and more prompt shipments, 
with prices ruling steady. 
Wheelbarrows.—The season is almost 
past and there is not much trading in 
“barrows.” It may be possible. now 
for production to gain a few laps on 
demand. Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Trucks, No. 2 half iron ware- 
house trucks, $7.50 each; No. 71, barrel 
trucks, $8.50 each; No. 4, tubular wheel- 
barrows, all steel, $10.25 each; common 
bolted barrows, $5 each; bent-angle bar- 
rows, $8 each. 


Wire Cloth.—The reported advance of 
25c. 100 sq. ft. on wire cloth is for im- 
mediate shipment, and does not affect 
next season’s prices, which are yet to 
be made. There is practically no mar- 
ket at present. When new prices are 
ready it is expected there will be heavy 
buying for next season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting gal- 
vanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount. 


another week. Local stocks of bolts, 
¥% in. and smaller, appear to be a little 
better than they were a month ago, but 
that is not saying a great deal, for 
they are still far below requirements. 
One local jobbing house reports receiv- 
ing a car of bolts this week which con- 
tained mostly %-in. to 1%-in. stock. 
Indications are that the supply situa- 
tion in semi-finished nuts will be sume- 
what relieved in the near future. inas- 
much as jobbers report having %4-in., 
3-in. and %-in. stock en route from 
the mills. It apparently is just as hard 
to secure other kinds of nuts as it has 
been right along, and the manufactur- 
ers hold out very little encouragement 
for the balance of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, %-in. diameter and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; %&-in. and 
larger, list net; bolt ends with H. P. nuts, 
list net; machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, 
%-in. diameter and smaller, list plus 20 
per cent; 5-in. and larger, list plus 10 
per cent; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; 
common carriage bolts, all sizes, list plus 
20 per cent; stove bolts, larger lots, 50 
per cent; smaller lots, 40 per cent; nuts, 
H. P. square blank ‘and square tapped, 
pexegon blank and tapped, list plus 4c.; 

& T. square blank and tapped, 
ents ‘and hexagon blank and_ tapped, 
list plus 5c.; extras of 1c. to 5c. per Ib. 
are charged ‘for less than keg lots. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller. 
20 per cent: 5-in. and larger, 20 per 
cent; finished case hardened nuts, 20 per 
cent. 

Chests.—A sudden and unexpected 
retail demand for chests used in con- 
nection with silverware has disclosed 
the fact that there is a real shortage. 
Local jobbers, in trying to cover their 
requirements, have been informed by 
manufacturers that the probabilities 
are that such chests will be scarce the 
balance of the year, especially those 
designed to hold twenty-five pieces of 
silverware, which formerly sold for 
$1.55 and now are quoted at $2.50. 

Chucks.—The Eastern Tube & Tool 
Co., Brooklyn, drill chucks, has added 
another chuck to its line. 
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Clipper Belt Tools.—The Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
placed on the market a new junior 
clipper belt tool. 

Cooking Ware.—(Glass.) No letup 
is reported in the demand for glass 
cooking ware, and indications strongly 
point to record-breaking sales by the 
retail dealers this year. Shipments 
from the factory are very satisfactory, 
all things considered, consequently local 
jobbers are able to make fairly prompt 
deliveries on popular selling numbers. 
It is said here that the scarcity and high 
price of sheet tin probably accounts in 
a large measure for the increased de- 
mand for glass cooking ware. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, round, 1-qt., $1.75 each; 1%4-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $2.50 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1-qt., $1 each; 1%-qt., $1.25 each; 
2-qt., $1.50 each. Pie plates, 90c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 90c. each. Bread pans, 
$1 to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 25 to 35c. 
each. Ramekins, 20c, each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 30 per cent off list. 


Cotter Pins.—The local market on 
cotter pins has been advanced about 10 
per cent, following a similar revision 
in price by leading manufacturers. 

Drills —The demand for high-speed 
drills holds up remarkably strong, but 
the supply situation appears to be a 
little easier inasmuch as jobbers have 
been able, within the past month, to 
accumulate small stocks of certain 
sizes. Carbon drills are selling well 
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and all kinds and makes are available, 
inasmuch as the market here is fairly 
well supplied. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon 
drills, sizes up to 1% in., straight shank, 
40 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 45 
per cent discount; blacksmiths’ drills, 40 
per cent discount; center drills, 40 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks combined, 
list; ratchet drills, list; wood boring brace 
drills, 45 per cent. discount; high speed 
drills, price on application; all other kinds, 
40 per cent discount. 


Fishing Tackle—Many people last 
year thought that the fishing tackle 
market had reached the top, but advices 
just received by jobbers from the manu- 
facturers say that an advance of 10 to 
about 20 per cent is indicated for next 
season’s goods. New prices on cotton 
lines are especially strong, based on the 
recent high cost of cotton, the staple. 
One local jobber reports that the cheap- 
est joint, bamboo rod, that he has been 
able to locate will cost the retail dealer 
$3.25 per doz. 

Iron and Steel.—A month or so ago 
local jobbers characterized the iron and 
steel market as barely steady on a 
5¥%c. basis, because a majority of the 
houses quoted that figure. Two of the 
largest concerns, however, quoted on a 
6c. basis. To-day the jobbers say the 
market is very strong on a 6c. base, 
practically all warehouses having re- 
vised their prices. Local people who 
have talked recently with mill interests 
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say the latter intimate that the Pitts- 
burgh market will soon be on a 5c. base. 
Local dealers naturally are very bull- 
ish, especially as they are not getting 
consignments from the mills nearly as 
freely as anticipated. 


Iron—Refined, except as below, $6 100 
Ib. base; % and 9/16-in, round and square 
and 2%-in. round and square and larger, 
$6.40; 7/16-in. round and square and 
smaller, $8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. Best 
refined, $7.50; same extras over base for 
small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50. Band 








iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 
Steel—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 Ilb.; base, %-in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; 
concrete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6.50; 
angles, channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50; open hearth spring 
steel, $11; crucible spring steel, $16; bands, 
$8 to $8.25; hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, 


$10 to $10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 
Nails.—The market holds very strong 
on a $4.75 base for wire, and $8.25 
base for cut nails. The recent advance 
in extras has had no influence on the 
demand, which continues far in excess 
of available supplies, notwithstanding 
the fact that the mills are making 
slightly larger shipments into New 
England. Some houses here are getting 
as high as $10 per keg, base, for wire 
nails, but only on such goods that were 
bought in small lots in outside markets 
and shipped here by express. Accord- 
ing to advices received from the manu- 
facturers local jobbers intimate that 
they anticipate no catching up with back 
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orders on their books during the balance 
of 1920, at least, and some go so far 
as to say they expect the shortage of 
nails will continue well into 1921. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $4.75 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8.25 per keg base; galvanized 
nails, $12 per keg base. 

Pliers.—Slip joint pliers and diagonal 
are in urgent demand and light supply. 
Other kinds of pliers are moving in a 
normal way only, and inasmuch as job- 
bers are well supplied no inconvenience 
is experienced by retail houses in secur- 
ing their wants. 


Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45: 8 hg 
$17.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 644 in., 
$20.15; 7 in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45. ‘ 
pliers, 64 in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per 
doz.; 4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $12.20; 5% in., 
$12.80; 6 in., $14.05. Milliners’ pliers, 4% 
in., $17.20 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 
in., $25.55 per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., 
$22.60; 544 in., $24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 


Scythes and Snathes—It is inti- 
mated that the local market on scythes 
and snathes will be advanced within 
the next ten days. The upward re- 
vision in prices is occasioned by the at- 
titude of manufacturers in part, but 
more largely to the increased cost of 
transporting stock from the production 
points to the consignee. 

Solder.—A slight decline in the price 
of solder is noted, this being the only 
instance where lower prices are noted 
this week. 

Screws.—The slight easing in the ma- 
chine, set and cap screw supply situa- 
tion noted during the past two weeks 
did not hold. Desirable sizes on ma- 
chine screws are quite difficult to ob- 
tain, and it is almost impossible to get 
certain sizes of set and cap. Manufac- 
turers say that they are so far behind 
on orders that it will be impossible for 
them to secure enough small-sized wire 
this year to fill all requirements, and 
that they see no possibility of lower 
prices within the near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 6214 per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head nickeled, 55 


TWIN 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Aug. 30, 1920. 


ENERAL hardware sales yemain 
rather dull, as is usual during this 
season of the year. Business will un- 
doubtedly pick up as soon as vacation 
season is over and crops are harvested. 
Jobbers report sales very good over 
this territory, and that most dealers 
are planning on a good fall business. 
Because of scarcity of goods and 
freight conjestion dealers should get 
their stock in shape for fall business. 
Despite the high price of guns and 
ammunition the outlook is for sales 
above the average. In fact many hunt- 
ers have already purchased their am- 
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per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 
52144 per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 15 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list, also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25: per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 


Tap Extractors.—One of the popular 
lines of tap extractors has been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent, and this fact is 
noted in the jobbing quotations. 

Thermometers. — Representatives of 
the leading manufacturers of thermom- 
eters, visiting the Boston market this 
week, say that a revision in prices is 
coming within a very short time. The 
increased cost of raw materials and 
labor have brought the manufacturing 
profit down to a point where it is neces- 
sary to advance prices. 

Vises.—The Athol Machine Co., Athol, 
Mass., has notified the local jobbers that 
it hereafter will discontinue the pro- 
duction of %-in. sizes of vises. It has 
been the company’s practice heretofore 
to make vises with jaws having, we 
will say, a width of 8% in. The com- 
pany now proposes to make vises with 
jaws 3 in. wide and the next size 4 in. 
wide. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Solid 
box vises, to dealers, net list; Columbia, 10 
per cent discount. 


Washers.—The demand for washers 
is a little better than normal, but un- 
questionably would be much heavier 
was the supply of bolts larger. There 
appears to be a good stock available of 
washers from %4-in. to 2-in., and some 
jobbers qualify they are in a position to 
ship any size out of stock in quantities 
of 50 to 75 kegs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
washers, %-in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib.; 
larger, 5c. per lb.; cut washers, 200-lb. 
kegs, list; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


Wrenches.— The manufacturers of 
Trimo & Stilson wrenches have ad- 
vanced prices about 5 per cent. Local 
jobbing quotations have been revised 
accordingly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stilson 
and Trimo pipe wrenches and parts, new 
list; 47144 per cent discount; Coes wrenches, 
large lots, 20 per cent discount; small lots, 
10 per cent discount; dropped forged 
wrenches, 20 per cent discount; Westcott’s 
wrenches, net list; agricultural wrenches, 
25 per cent discount. 
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munition as there is a prospect of short- 
age in shotgun shells. Dealers who 
handle this line should get their shells 
and guns in as early as possible. 

While there has been price recessions 
in many other lines, none has developed 
as yet in the hardware line. In fact, 
the shortage of goods appears to be as 
acute as ever. Indications are, how- 
ever, that this territory will improve 
within a few months. 

Auto Accessories.—This line is about 
the fastest moving line that a hardware 
store can have at this season of the 
year, and there has been very little fall- 
ing off in sales. Items used in connec- 
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tion with touring and camping trips are 
the best sellers. 

Chains.—There is very little sale for 
tire chains at this season, but prepara- 
tion should be made now so that deal- 
ers will have stock in when the season 
opens. There will, very likely, be a 
shortage of chains. There has been no 
change in price since last report. 

Tires.—The tire industry appears to 
be entirely demoralized; sales are at a 
standstill, and many high grade tires 
are being offered as low as 50 per cent 
from standard list. Dealers in this 
should be very careful to keep only a 
minimum stock on hand. This situa- 
tion was undoubtedly brought about by 
users buying heavily last year because 
of threatened advances, which actually 
developed; thus when this season 
opened with high prices users were able 
to get along with tires already on hand. 
Consequently, with demand having 
fallen off and bankers refusing loans, 
it became necessary for manufactur- 
ers who did not have a plentiful supply 
of funds to sell what they can even at 
cost. 

Builders’ Hardware.— Business in 
this line remains dull, although from 
general reports over the country it is 
apparently better in this territory than 
elsewhere. Efforts are being made to 
get the building of homes under way, 
but without much apparent success. 

Barbed Wire.—There is no galvan- 
ized barbed wire to be had in the local 
market, and very little painted wire. 
While jobbers have made no price 
changes this is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that they have none to sell. Deal- 
ers who have any in stock should dis- 
tribute same carefully to their regular 
customers and maintain their selling 
prices as it will be impossible to re- 
place stock for some time to come. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.73; gal- 
vanized, $4.28; painted hog, 80-rod spools, 
$3.98; galvanized, $4.56. 


Wire Brads.—Stocks of brads are 
badly broken. Practically no small 
sizes being obtainable at any price. 
This is in line with general shortage of 
wire and items made from wire. No 
price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
60 per cent to 70 per cent off from stand- 
ard lists. 


Bolts.—Shortage in this line remains 
as acute as ever with many sizes unob- 
tainable. Manufacturers report no 
prospects of improvement for several 
months to come. No price change since 
last report. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Despite shortage in this class 
of material and heavy demand for same 
there has been no price change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28- 
ga., 3-in., corrugated, $9 per 100 ft.; elbows, 
3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files.—Sales are fair. Jobbers’ stocks 
are correspondingly better on files than 
any other items. No price changes 
have been reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files at 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
files at 50-10 per cent; Arcade files at 50 
per cent from standard lists. 
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Freezers.—Sales are practically over 
for this season of the year. Jobbers re- 
port that next spring prices will be very 
much higher, therefore dealers should 
not dispose of their present stocks ex- 
cept at fair margin of profit, unless 
compelled to do so for lack of funds to 
carry over the stock. No’price changes 
for immediate delivery reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 

White Mountain, freezers, each, 1-qt., 
$2.90; 2-qt., .20; 3-qt., $4.05; 4-qt., 
$5.78; 6-qt., $6.25; 8-qt., $9.45. 


Galvanized Ware.—Retail demand is 
not especially heavy, but there is a good 
demand by dealers to get their stocks 
into shape. There appears to be a 
serious shortage in practically all items, 
due of course to difficulty in obtaining 
light galvanized sheets for manufac- 
turing purposes. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1, galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz.; standard No. 2. galvanized tubs, 
$13.50 per doz.; standard No. 3 galvanized 
tubs, $15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvan- 
ized tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 
galvanized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 
galvanized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; standard 
10-qt. galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; 
standard 12-qt. galvanized pails, $4.60 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt. galvanized pails, $5.20 
per doz.; stock 16-qt. galvanized pails, 
$7.80 per doz.; stock 18-qt. galvanized pails, 
$9.15 per doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are not so 
large as earlier in the season, but still 
remain fairly steady. Stocks are light. 
No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength “A” grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength ‘‘A” grade glass, 78 
per cent. Commercial putty in bladders, 
$5.15 per cwt. 

Hose.—Sales have been unusually 
active for so late in the season, due to 
the dry weather prevailing in this terri- 
tory. No price changes have been re- 
ported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17%c. 
per ft.; %-in., at 18c. per ft.; medium 
grade moulded, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., 
15e. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %-in., 
10c. per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 

Nails.—The shortage of nails remains 
practically as acute as ever, many sizes 
being impossible to obtain. No nails 
are being furnished by jobbers except 
to old customers, and then only one or 
two kegs of a size at a time as they ob- 
tain stocks. Some of the jobbers have 
advanced prices on coated. nails; no 
doubt others will follow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b.: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 ‘per keg base; 
coated wire nails from $5.50 to $7.00 base. 

Paper.—There seems to be a slight 
improvement in stocks of paper, so that 
it is now possible to obtain practically 
all grades. No recent price changes 
reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
3arret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
seg per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Rope.—Sales on this item are fair. 
Stocks are in good condition, and de- 
spite the fact that reports of probable 
advances in price—none has material- 
ized. 


We 


stocks, f.o.b., 


quote from stocks: 


base; 


local jobbers’ 
Columbian manila rope at 29c. 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. base. 
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Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Sash Cord.—Sales of cord have 
dropped off considerably in line with 
the general slacking up of building ac- 
tivities. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No. 8, 17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Because of demand 
for other castings and the high prices 
it is necessary to pay both for scrap 
and pig iron, foundries are very slow 
in filling orders for sash weights. In 
spite of this condition prices show no 
material change. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks, $4 per cwt. in regular 
sizes. 

Screws.—Shortage of screws appears 
to be as acute as ever. However, deal- 
ers who keep only small stocks of com- 
paratively few sizes have no doubt been 
able to keep their stocks in fair shape. 
Indications are that this situation will 
improve somewhat, although on many 
sizes the manufacturers advise it will 
require from four to six months to ship. 
No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round-head bright screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat- 
head brass screws, 55 per cent; round-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; iron machine 


screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
40 per cent. 


Steel Goods.—Jobbers are now tak- 
ing orders for steel goods, such as 
shovels, spades, hoes, rakes, etc., for 
delivery in spring of 1921, and it is be- 
lieved advisable for dealers who sell a 
quantity of this material to place their 
orders now, subject to price guarantees. 
Dealers who have not already done so 
should order fall steel goods, such as 
snow shovels, sidewalk scrapers, stove 
pipe, etc.,.as there will no doubt be a 
very serious shortage. Prices in this 
line are, of course, governed by quality 
and grades handled, therefore no ac- 
curate price report will be made at this 
time. 

Stove Goods.—Dealers should make 
every effort to get in their stocks as 
there is a serious shortage at this time. 
Jobbers are having difficulty in getting 
shipments from the factory, and as it 
requires from six to eight weeks for 
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shipments to arrive jobbers will be un- 
able to deliver to dealers early enough 
for opening of season. This is espe- 
cially true of coal hods and shovels. 

Solder.—Sales of solder is very slow 
at this time. There has been no fur- 
ther decline in price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Warranted half and half, 35%4c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—There is an extreme 
shortage in steel sheets in practically 
all gauges and sizes. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 


‘Tin Plate.—Sales continue very good. 
Shipments from factory very slow. 
Price shows no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$18.50. 

Washers.—There is no change in 
either price or sales in this line and 
mill shipments are on a par with many 
other items. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Manufacturers find 
it practically impossible to procure 
sheet steel trays for barrows. There 
is a serious shortage of better grades 
of barrows. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Fully bolted wheelbarrows, $56 per doz.; 


tubular steel wheelbarrows, $9.15 each: 
garden, wood wheelbarrows, $81 per doz., 


Wire Cloth—Due to the fact that 
some of the jobbers have received wire 
cloth delayed in transit, stocks are in 
better condition than for some time 
past. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 


~Wire.—Shortage af black annealed 
wire is extremely acute. In fact, con- 
tractors putting up concrete structures 
have difficulty in operating even though 
sizes unsuited for the work are substi- 
tuted. This shortage is mostly felt in 
the larger cities where practically all 
large buildings are now being built up 
of concrete, the wire being used to tie 
forms into place. Manufacturers re- 
fuse to accept any orders. While 
price changes are contemplated none 
has taken effect. 


stocks: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b.: 
Annealed black No. 9, $4.30; annealed gal- 
vanized No. 9, $5. 


Cleveland 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Sept. 6. 

HE hardware market continues in a 

healthy condition. Most retail mer- 
chants report a good volume of busi- 
ness for this season of the year and 
local jobbers are getting a satisfactory 
number of orders, having about all the 
business they can take care of. Orders 
from country merchants are exception- 
ally good. The country districts as a 
rule are not affected by the present 
financial situation as much as the city 
merchants, the country banks not hav- 
ing tightened up on credits to the ex- 


tent that the city banks have. With 
good crops and high prices farmers are 
in a prosperous condition and country 
retailers expect that this ‘will be re- 
flected in the heavy volume of hard- 
ware sales during the fall. 

Retailers are buying cautiously but 
are keeping their stocks up well and 
jobbing houses are booking a good 
volume of orders for seasonable goods 
for next spring in spite of any feeling 
in the trade that prices may go lower. 
Deliveries generally are improving. 
Manufacturers in many lines are now 
in shape to take care of the require- 
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ments of the trade but there is still a 
shortage in nails, wire and sheets, and, 
in fact, in most steel mill products. In 
some lines manufacturers have brought 
up production to the demand and are 
actively scouring the market for orders. 
Builders’ hardware continues quiet, 
owing to the fact that there has been 
no revival in building activity in Cleve- 
land. The plumbers’ strike which has 
been in progress for twelve weeks in 
Cleveland, and which held up consider- 
able building work, has been settled. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Regular accessory jobbers report busi- 
ness quiet but hardware jobbers are do- 
ing a good volume of business in acces- 
sories. Sales by retailers are holding 
up well and retail dealers are keeping 
their stocks replenished. Retailers re- 
port that the demand for tires is still 
fair, although not as heavy as earlier 
in the season. Various reports have 
been circulated regarding the rubber 
tire situation in Akron and some of 
these have made the situation appear 
much worse than it is. Manufacturers 
have curtailed production in order to 
reduce their stocks but are still turning 
out lots of tires. For example, one of 
the largest manufacturers is now mak- 
ing 20,000 tires per day as compared 
with the maximum output of 36,000 
per day and is shipping out tires at the 
rate of 27,000 per day. 

Axes.—There is still a fair volume of 
business coming out in axes as many 
retailers are placing fill-in orders. Job- 
bers are now making fall shipments to 
the retail trade. The supply is a little 
short. 

Barb Wire.—The demand for barb 
wire is very active but the supplies are 
far short of the demand as shipments 
from manufacturers are very slow. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ 
stocks in 80-rod spools as follows: 
Cattle wire, $4.25; hog wire, $4.55; 
American special, $3.25. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A number of the 
leading bolt and nut manufacturers 
have advanced prices, owing to the in- 
creased cost of production due to the 
increase in freight rates and high cost 
of coal and fuel oil. At least, one of the 
leading jobbers has advanced machine 
bolts from 25 per cent to 10 per cent off 
list. Other prices are unchanged but a 
general advance is probable, owing to 
the advance in manufacturers’ prices. 
The demand is good, although not as 
heavy as it has been. Jobbers’ stocks 
are low in all sizes. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Ma- 
chine bolts, large and small, 10 per cent 
off list; carriage bolts, large and small, 
15 per cent off list; stove bolts, 50 and 
10; lag bolts, 40; hot pressed nuts, 
square and hexagon, tapped list. 

Bottle Cappers.—Jobbing houses re- 
port a very active demand for bottle 
cappers for sealing catsup and other 
food products. There is a tendency 
among housewives to use standardized 
bottles and caps in place of sealing wax 
and this is stimulating the demand for 
bottle cappers. 
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Jobbers quote Caperite bottle cappers 
at $2.50 each, Apex cappers at $1.75 
each and Serax bottle caps at 40c per 
gross. 

Children’s Vehicles.—Kiddie cars are 
moving well for fall delivery. Many 
retailers are now placing orders for 
these cars for the holiday trade and 
are placing them in stock. 


Garden Hose.—Sales of garden hose 
for spring delivery are fairly heavy. 
These are being booked at the recent 
advance in prices. 


Garden Tools.—Retailers are placing 
orders for garden tools for next spring 
and the volume of business is very satis- 
factory, being fully up to normal. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales of ice 
cream freezers for delivery next spring 
are unusually heavy. There was a 
shortage during the past season and 
some of the jobbing houses were unable 
to fill all their orders and retailers’ 
stocks were well cleaned out. This 
doubtless accounts for the heavy vol- 
ume of business for next season. | 

Jobbers quote: White Mountain 
freezers as follows: 2-qt., $3.35; 3-qt., 
$3.95; 4-qt., $4.80; 6-qt., $6; 8-qt., $7.90. 

Ice Skates.—The buying of skates for 
the coming season is pretty much over 
but some orders are still being placed. 
The volume of sales has been fully up 
to normal. Jobbers have received stocks 
from manufacturers and are now mak- 
ing shipments. 

Jobbers quote: Union Hardware Com- 
pany’s polished skates with screw 
clamps at $1.05, $1.30, $1.85, for the 
three popular grades. 

Lawn Mowers.—Orders for lawn 
mowers for next spring are still being 
placed quite freely by the retailers and 
the volume of business already booked 
is heavy. 

Nails and Wire.—Prices on nails and 
wire have stiffened up owing to the 
advance in freight rates and the card 
of extras issued by the American Steel 
& Wire Co. This company is now mak- 
ing sales from its Cleveland mills at the 
Pittsburgh base price plus a 24-cent 
freight rate, the new freight rate be- 
ing 7c higher than prevailed before the 
freight advance. This company’s new 
card of extras makes the net cost of 
most sizes higher; for example, jobbers’ 
prices on 8 penny nails are now 4.30c. 
as compared with the old price of 4.10c., 
and 6 penny nails are 4.60c. instead of 
4.20c. No. 9 annealed wire has been 
advanced to 4c. because of an addition 
of the extra for annealing. One Cleve- 
land jobbing house which has been sell- 
ing wire nails at $3.75 base per keg 
has advanced its prices to $4, making 
that the minimum local price. The 
supply of nails is about as scarce as 
ever, owing to the slow shipments from 
the mills and the demand continues 
heavy. s 

Jobbers quote prices as follows: Wire 
nails, $4 per keg; No. 9, annealed wire, 
$4 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails $4 
per 100 lb. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—Manufacturers of 
oil cook stoves are catching up on de- 
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liveries and the supply is better than 
it has been. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote as follows: 2-burner, 
$13 each; 3-burner, $17 each; 4-burner, 
$21.50 each. 


Oil Heating Stoves.—There is still a 
fair demand for oil heating stoves for 
fall delivery and it is expected that the 
trade will be able to fill all orders. 

Jobbers quote standard type of heat- 
ing stoves at $5 for japanned and $5.80 
for stoves with nickel-plated trim- 
mings. 

Poultry netting and wire cloth.— 
Prices have not yet been announced 
for poultry netting and wire cloth for 
next spring but jobbers are taking 
orders for that delivery without prices. 
The retail trade is buying quite freely. 
Quotations below are for early ship- 
ment. 

Jobbers quote poultry netting at 40 
per cent discount for galvanized after 
weaving, and wire cloth at $2.50 per 
100 sq. ft. for black and $3 for gal- 
vanized. 


Rope.—The demand for rope is not 
as heavy as it has been but is good for 
this season of the year. The supply 
is adequate. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grades of Manila rope at 27%c. 
per lb. base from mill, and 28c. per lb. 
from stock. 


Refrigerators.—Jobbers who are now 
taking orders for refrigerators for next 
spring report a fair volume of business 
for that delivery at the recent price 
advance. 


Roller Skates.—New prices on roller 
skates have been announced for next 
season, these representing an advance 
of approximately 10 per cent over this 
season’s prices. Jobbers have com- 
menced to take orders for delivery up 
to Feb. 1. 

Jobbers quote Nos. 4 and 5 Union ball 
bearing extension skates at $2.60, and 
No. 6 at $2.75. 


Rubber Roofing.—There is a fair de- 
mand for rubber roofing in moderate 
priced grades but the high priced grades 
are moving very slowly. More activity 
is expected during the early fall. Prices 
on slate surface roofing show a stiffen- 
ing tendency. 


Shovels.—There is still a fair demand 
for shovels for fall delivery but the 
supply is scarce particularly in the 
medium grade shovels. 

Jobbers quote shovels at $15 per doz. 
for the fourth grade, $16.50 for the 
third grade and $19.75 for the first 
grade, 


Scythes and Snaths.—No prices have 
as yet been made on scythes for next 
spring. Jobbers are taking orders for 
snaths at the recent advance. 

Jobbers quote standard grass snaths 
at $15 per doz. and weed snaths at $17 
per doz. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Manufac- 
turers are now delivering stove pipe on 
early fall orders and expect to be able 
to make all shipments on time. Job- 
bers report that there is still quite a 
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little business in stove pipes. Some 
manufacturers are filled up and are not 
taking orders. 

Jobbers quote 6 in. 28 gage blued 
stove pipe at $6.03 per crate and 6 in. 
blue elbows 28 gage at $2.16 per doz. 
for stock shipment. 

Steel Sheets.—Jobbers are still un- 
able to get shipment of sheets from 
manufacturers as wanted and some 
have practically no sheets in stock. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote black sheets at 8%c. 
per lb. base and galvanized sheets at 
9c. 

Thermos Bottles.—A price advance 
of 25c. each was made Sept. 1 on Ther- 
mos bottles. - 

Wire Fencing—The wire fencing 
situation is still very tight. Jobbers 
are unable to get prices from manufac- 
turers and some are declining to take 
orders subject to prices prevailing at 
time of shipments because they are un- 
certain whether they will be able to get 
fencing to fill the orders. 

Washing Machines.—The demand for 
electric washing machines has eased off 
somewhat and manufacturers have in- 
creased production so that early de- 
livery shipments can be secured and 
manufacturers’ salesmen are looking for 
orders. 


Boston Paint Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1920. 

rMHE demand for mixed paints holds 

up well. During the war about 
one out of every ten house owners de- 
ferred painting his property on the 
outside for one reason or another. Dur- 
ing those three or four years the ac- 
cumulation of homes needing paint was 
tremendous, consequently with the re- 
turn of peace times, the paint manu- 
facturers found themselves absolutely 
unable to meet the situation. During 
the past year a very large number of 
homes have been painted, but the neg- 
lect of property during the war has not 
begun to be corrected. The leading 
paint interests here therefore feel that 
the paint business during the next two 
or three years will be excellent. There 
was a time, and only a few years ago, 
when the paint trade had two dull sea- 
sons—one in the winter and one in the 
summer—when they could put their 
feet up on the desk and take things 
easy. That day apparently has passed. 
It is trae that there is still a period in 
the summer and one in the winter when 
new business falls off some, but the let- 
up in this respect simply allows the big 
paint houses more time to try and catch 
up with back or unfilled orders on their 
books. 

The trade will be first out of this 
thing and then that. Take, for in- 
stance, wall finish. Most of the houses 
will be out of it. They will then get in 
a car of stock and this is immediately 
applied to accumulated orders. A week 
after the car arrives the market is 
again bare of wall finish. And that ap- 
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pears to be the order of things in gen- 
eral in the paint business to-day. Or- 
ders placed with manufacturers for cer- 
tain things in the mixed paint line, as 
far back as last November, remain un- 
filled. An explanation of market con- 
ditions is given simply to illustrate to 
the retail hardware dealer just what 
the big paint concerns are up against. 
Prices for mixed paints hold very firm. 
Those for bronzes are higher, and there 
is a possibility of oil colors advancing 
within the near future because they are 
so scarce. 

Dry Colors.——The market is very 
firm, and there is nothing that sug- 
gests any change in prices for some 
time. There is a noticeable shortage of 
popular colors, with little likelihood of 
its being relieved within the immediate 
future, at least. 


Prices, in less than barrel lots, from job- 


bers’ stocks, per lb. are reported as strong, 
but unchanged, as follows (figures in 
cents): 

Whiting ...... 2%-3 eee 18-22 
err ae Metallic brown.. 4 
Dry zinc ... 15 Yellow ochre. .3!, 


Lamp black, ‘buik..18 
Lamp black, pkgs. 24 
Umber 2600s oewne 

Glue.—The demand for glue is only 
moderately good, and inasmuch as all 
houses handling this line of merchan- 
dise appear to have a fairly large stock 
on hand, the market is generally con- 


Venetian red... 3 
Ultramarine blue.26 
P. green, pkgs. .48 


sidered no more than steady. Local 
prices follow: 
Glue, ground, 22c,. per lIb.; plate, 30c. 


per lb.; clear bonnet, 37c. per lb. 
Lead.—The local paint trade is hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble in securing 
supplies of lead. The latest advices 
from the producers are not very en- 
couraging, some of them admitting that 
they cannot tell when they will be able 
to ship stock ordered even as far back 
as last May and June. Because of the 
strength shown in pig lead quotations 
no one here anticipates lower paint lead 
prices for the balance of the year, at 


least. 

Jobbing quotations on lead, in 12%, 25 
and 50 and 100-lb. kegs, hollow (figures in 
cents): 

12% lb. 25-501b. 100 Ib. 
Lo. | eee 16 15% 15% 
White, dry ...... 16 15% 15% 
Red, oil 16% 16% 16 
Wee, Gee cesses, 16 15% 15% 


Oils, Ete.—The general trend of tur- 
pentine and linseed oil prices during 
August was downward, and _ no 
strengthening in the market has been 
noticeable so far this month. The 
weakness of the market is not due so 
much to heavy offerings for prompt de- 
livery as it is to the prospects of free 
offerings next year. The flaxseed crop 
in this country, for instance, this sea- 
son was larger than generally antici- 
pated by the crushers, who in most in- 
stances bought heavily of the South 
American seed crop. The influx of for- 
eign buying following the war appears 
to be passing, according to turpentine 
interests. Domestic consumption is not 
especially large, presumably because of 
the fact that the average consumer 
still considers the market too high. It 
appears, then, that going trade condi- 
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tions are making for freer offerings of 
both linseed oil and turpentine at some 
future date. Linseed oil is now quoted 
at $1.42 per gallon in barrel lots; at 
$1.52 in 10-gal. lots; at $1.57 in 5-gal. 
lots, and at $1.62 in one-gal. lots. Tur- 
pentine is quoted at $1.64 in barrel 
lots; at $1.74 in 10-gal. lots; at $1.79 
in 5-gal. lots, and at $1.84 in one-gal. 
lots. 


Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow: 

Oils: Alcohols, ete. : 
CR eccctnes $2.30 Denatured ....$1.11 
Cylinder ...... -80 Wood ......nominal 
BE? Nawasseat 1.75 Gasoline 37-.40 
Linseed ....... 162 Benzine .... .37-.40 
Neatsfoot ..... 1.75 Turpentine .... 1.84 


Shellac.—Orange shellac gums are 
very hard to get, according to the paint 
people. There appears to be plenty of 
bleached white stock on hand, but the 
high cost in primary markets and of 
transportation do not permit any lower- 
ing of Boston quotations. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Light 
orange shellac gums, in small quantities, 
$1.65 per lb.; T.N., $1.45 per Ib.; bleached 


white shellac, $1.65 per lb. 


Sundries.—The decline in linseed oil, 
in so far as the market for putty is 
concerned, has been offset by the 
searcity and cost of whiting. Plaster 
of Paris is hard to obtain and bringing 
all the way from $7.25 to $7.75 per 
barrel, these prices representing an ad- 
vance. Sulphur also is hard to obtain 
and easily commands $4.75 per bbl. 
The supply situation in oxalic acid ap- 
pears to be slightly easier, but not 
enough so to warrant any downward re- 
vision in prices. Good sponges are in 
short supply, about the only ones avail- 


able being heavily “loaded.” We quote 
from jobbers’ lists: 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 914c. per 
Ib. ; commercial putty (in drums), 6\4c.; 
paint removers, $3 list; oxalic acid, 70c. 


per Ib. 

Waxes.—Business in this branch of 
the paint business is about normal. 
Local stocks are ample for all require- 
ments and manufacturers’ ideas on 
prices have not changed, notwithstand- 
ing the lower market for turpentine. 
They say it is costing more and more 
all the time to do business and they 
cannot see how they can lower prices 
until the cost of labor comes down. 
Jobbers’ prices follow: 

Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per Ilb.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 14c. lb.; parowax (in 
Ib. cakes), 154%c.; best beeswax, 55c. per 


cake. 


Cleveland Paint Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Cleveland, Sept. 6. 

Paint manufacturers are still far be- 
hind on deliveries, as they are delayed 
in getting raw material. Shipments of 
mixed paints, colors in oil and enamels 
are particularly slow. Another thing 
that is handicapping manufacturers is 
a scarcity in kegs, buckets and cans. 
One manufacturer a few days ago pur- 
chased 11,500 maple syrup cans from 
Cleveland jobbing houses to be used as 
containers for black paint. Retail 
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hardware merchants are doing a fair 
volume of business in paint and are 
placing some orders to replenish their 
stocks. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades mixed 
paints at $4 per gal. for colors and 
$4.25 for white. 

Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market 
is weak and the supply is fairly plenti- 
ful. Considerable resale oil has been 
placed on the market recently and the 
local price was marked down 10c. a gal. 
Sept. 2. 

Jobbers quote linseed oi] at $1.65 per 
gal. for raw oil and $1.67 for boiled oil. 

Turpentine.—The turpentine market 
has stiffened up a little. Jobbers have 
not advanced prices, although there 
has been an advance by manufacturers. 

Jobbers quote turpentine at $1.95 
per gal. in barrel lots. 

White Lead.—The shortage of white 
lead is as acute as ever. The demand 
is fair. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades of white 
lead at 15%4c. per lb. in 100 Ib. kegs. 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sept. 4, 1920. 


This is between season on paints, 
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consequently sales are not active. How- 
ever, sales are expected to improve 
within a few weeks, when the fall paint- 
ing begins. 

There has been a drop in items con- 
nected with paints, but no price change 
has been made on ready mixed house 
paints as yet. 

House Paints.—Sales are slow at this 
time, but dealers are looking forward 
to good fall business. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 1 house paint, $4 per gal.; No. 2 house 
paint, $2.60 per gal. 


Boiled Oil.—Market has been declin- 
ing on this commodity and indications 
are there may be a further decline. 
This is due to drastic decline in price 
of flax. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
In banal lots, $1.77 per gal. on boiled oil. 


Denatured Alcohol.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that this is not the best season 
of the year for this product the price 
remains very firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
$1.10 per gal. in barrel lots, 


Turpentine.—Sales of turpentine are 


stocks: 


on a par with other paint items. Price 
decline since last report. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


$1.79 per gal. in barrel lots. 





The Present 


By VAN R. 


FTER the armistice in 1918 the 
oil industry of the United 
States suffered a sharp contraction 
and it was not until August, 1919, 
that the demand for oil, which is 
still under full headway, made the 
peace demand greatly exceed that 
of the war. According to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute since Au- 
gust, 1919, consumption of crude oil 
has exceeded production at the an- 
nual rate of 33,717,240 barrels. 
The percentage of growth of the 
oil industry states Mr. Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, for the 
past thirty years has averaged 8.54 
per cent per annum. If this is true, 
and in the past year the United 
States produced approximately 377,- 
719,000 barrels of crude oil and im- 
ported about 52,746,567 barrels, 
then in 1920, 36,761,759 additional 
barrels would be needed. Five 
years from now this figure would 
be increased to 183,808,795 addi- 
tional barrels. This estimate is, 
however, but a conservative one. 
Conditions in the oil industry to- 
day are vastly different from those 
of even five years ago. 


The Automobile Industry 


Take, for example, the incredible 
growth of the automobile industry 
for which oil forms such an impor- 


Oil Situation 
SCHUYLER 


tant part. In 1911 there were 700,- 
000 automobiles and a production of 
220,449,000 barrels of oil. In 1919 
the number of automobiles equaled 
7,559,000 and the oil production 
377,719,000 barrels. In 1921 it is 
estimated that 2,425,000 automo- 
biles will be manufactured and sold, 
of which 425,000 will be trucks. In 
1921, 3,000,000 automobiles will be 
manufactured of which 500,000 will 
be trucks. This brings the number 
of machines up to the 12,000,000 
mark. These figures on the basis of 
400 gallons of gasoline and 20 gal- 
lons of oil per car per year equal 
4,800,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 240,000,000 gallons of oil 
needed in 1921 for one industry. 

There are on American farms to- 
day over 300,000 tractors in use. 
And this industry is still young! 
There are thousands of farms which 
have not yet realized the economy 
and value of these machines. These 
tractors call for approximately 60,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline and 35,- 
000,000 gallons of oil. 

But the automobile industry is 
not alone in its tremendous demand 
for oil. The new shipping program 
has created a demand for fuel oil 
in such quantities that it will equal 
nearly one-half of the present do- 
mestic output. The Shipping Board 
will have 10,000,000 dead weight 
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tons, of which 2,000,000 will be coal 
fired and 8,000,000 oil fired. Fuel 
oil for bunkerage on vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade increased 65 
per cent for the first nine months 
of 1910. The Bureau of Mines in 
a survey of consumption of fuel oil 
for the first three quarters of 1919 
passed that of 1918 for the same pe- 
riod by 1,318,000,000 gallons. 


The Oil Burning Vessels 


The U. S. Merchant Marine has 
438 oil-burning steel ships and of 
the 720 new vessels under construc- 
tion 638 are to be oil burners. 

The Acquitania and Olympic, two 
of the largest ocean passenger 
steamers, have been converted into 
oil burners. And they are but the 
forerunners of other transatlantic 
liners to use this method of fueling. 

In 1917 oil-burning locomotives 
were running on 84 lines and in 21 
states, and on a mileage of 146,- 
952,268 approximately 45,700,570 
barrels of oil were consumed. This 
was a gain of 8.5 per cent over 
1916. 

From the above figures it is plain 
that the oil supply of the future 
should be seriously considered. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Van H. Manning, 
former director of the Bureau of 
Mines and now Director of Re- 
search for the American Petroleum 
Institute, over 40 per cent of the 
oil in the oil fields of the United 
States has been brought to the sur- 
face and the underground supply 
approximates less than 20 years of 
the present consumption demand 
(6,740,000,000 barrels). 

There are vast oil fields still to 
be developed in foreign countries, 
but because of Great Britain’s con- 
trol only Mexico, Colombia and 
Venezuela are important as far as 
the United: States is concerned. The 
last two, although they have large 
resources, are more difficult to de- 
velop and the expense is infinitely 
greater. At the present time for- 
eign countries ‘are using approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 barrels of oil 
yearly and the United States in ad- 
dition to supplying its own great 
requirements is filling the bulk of 
the consumptive demand. The 
drain on the United States oil 
sources cannot be disputed. 

How can the United States meet 
this threatened oil shortage? Ac- 


cording to Sir E. Mackay Edgar, the 
United States in 10 years will be 
under the necessity of importing 
500,000,000 gallons of oil yearly 
from Great Britain which will place 
nearly one billion dollars in the 
pockets of England. 
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The Unpleasant Paths of the Present- 
Day Cutter 


By E. J. BUCKLEY 


$e HAT d’ye know about this?” 
said Benjamin Williams to 

his partner, and also cousin, Charles 
Williams, as he sat opening the 
firm’s mail one morning in early 
summer. The two men were part- 
ners in a thriving retail and whole- 
sale business in a small city near 
Chicago. Both were young men 
under forty, both hustlers, and they 
got along admirably together. 

Benjamin tossed over to his part- 
ner the letter he had referred to. 
It was from the manufacturer of an 
article which they had used for 
about three months as a retail 
leader. On the class of articles to 
which this belonged, retail profits 
were customarily high, but Williams 
Bros. sold this on a gross margin 
of about 25 per cent, which just 
about covered the overhead. Con- 
sequently their price was much 
below the usual retail price. 

The manufacturer’s letter was as 
follows: 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Williams Bros. 

Gentlemen: Our attention 
has been called to the fact that 
you have been advertising and 
selling our at $3.98, 
which is practically cost to you, 
as it represents but a small per- 
centage over our selling price. 
You are also doubtless aware 
of our desire to have the re- 
tailer get $5 for these goods, 
as we figure that that does not 
represent more than a fair re- 
turn for the retail dealer in 
view of present business condi- 
tions. Most of our customers 
in your territory are getting $5, 
or were until you cut the price, 
and we have received many 
complaints at your action. We 
appreciate your orders, and our 
relations with you have been 
very pleasant, but we are 
obliged to ask you to desist sell- 
ing the goods referred to under 
the regular price, or we shall 
be compelled to decline your 
further orders. We are regis- 
tering this letter to assure its 
delivery, and will ask that you 
have your answer in our hands 
not later than the 15th. 

Thanking you for past favors, 
and hoping for a continuance, 
we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
——_———— & Co. 


As this is the report of an actual 
case, it has been considered advis- 
able to withhold both the name of 
the product and its manufacturer. 

“Going strong, aren’t they?” 
asked Charles when he had read the 
letter. “Are we selling many of 
those goods?” 


It Was Their Best Leader 


“Any quantity,” was the reply. 
“It’s the best leader we ever had. 
I’d hate to have anything interfere 
with it. What’ll we do?” 

“T think we ought to write back 
and say we reserve the right to 
charge what we please for our 
goods,” said Charles. “We own 
those goods, what’s it their business 
what we do with them?” 

“Well, I don’t quite subscribe to 
that,” replied Benjamin, mildly. 
“You know as well as I do that if 
somebody else was selling our Lib- 
erty Junior for $4 instead of $6 
we’d put up an awful yell about it. 
The manufacturer wants to keep all 
his customers pleased, and he’s 
right. All the same, I don’t see how 
he can stop us from selling it for 
our own price, and I think, too, we 
should write him and tell him so.” 

“He may refuse to sell us,” sug- 
gested Charles. 


Can’t the Manufacturer Refuse to Sell? 
“Oh, no; he can’t do that!” said 
his partner, very positively. “I was 
told the other day that if you offered 
cash money, they can’t refuse to sell 
you. It’s against the trust laws. 
& Co. know that; they’re 
only bluffing, and we’ll bluff back.” 
“All right,” said Charles, “you 
dictate the letter.” This was done 
and it read as follows: 
& Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of recent 
date regarding , beg to 
say that we have been selling 
this at a price which in our 
judgment we considered proper. 
Since we had bought and paid 
for the goods, we believed we 
had the right to sell them on 
our own terms, without regard 
to our competitors. 

- Hoping you will see this from 
our standpoint, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
Williams Bros. 
The reply was quick and brief: 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Williams Bros. 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 10th 
has been received and regret we 
are obliged to construe it as a 
refusal to comply with our very 
reasonable request. We there- 
fore notify you that we shall 
not be able to accept any fur- 
ther orders from you for the 
goods in question. 

Respectfully yours, 
——————..& Co. 

“Put themselves right in writ- 
ing!” said Benjamin, jubilantly. 
“Say they refuse to sell us because 
we won’t hold the price up! If that 
isn’t against the trust laws, I miss 
my guess!” 


The Stock Was Getting Low 


“How are we off for those goods?” 
asked Charles. 

“Got enough for about ten days.” 

“Well, we’ll need some soon; bet- 
ter make up our minds where we 
can get them.” 

“Ive thought of that,” was Benja- 
min’s answer. “Bill Barclay will let 
us have all we want if we pay him a 
turn-over percentage. I’ll write 
him to-day.” Barclay was a jobber 
20 miles away. 

Benjamin did write and in a 
couple of days got Barclay’s reply 
offering to fill the firm’s orders at 
what practically amounted to no 
more than a brokerage. 

“Well, that settles that,” said 
Charles with deep satisfaction, as 
he turned the letter over to his 
partner. 

“Better send Barclay an order for 
25 cases right away,” he added, 
“then we’ll have it when we want it. 
Immediate shipment.” 

The order was sent and the letter 
which would ordinarily have been 
an acknowledgment of it was in the 
return mail the second morning 
after. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” exclaimed Charles, after 
opening Barclay’s letter. “Barclay 
won’t sell us.” 

“Why not?” 

“Says & Co. won’t let 
him. Read his letter’: . 

, Ill. 
July 15, 1920. 


Dear Ben: 
Sorry, but I have to pass up 
the orders for ——————-._ Got 


a letter to-day from —————— 
& Co. (I suppose all the trade 
got them) saying they had cut 
you off because you cut the 
price, and asking us not to sell 
you. Of course, reading be- 
tween the lines, that means that 
if we do sell you, we also will 
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be cut off. This line goes good 
with us and I should hate to 
lose it. Hadn’t you better see 
the light? Fraternally, 
William J. Barclay. 
“It looks as if we were stumped, 
doesn’t it?” asked Benjamin. 


Enter, Mr. Legal Fees 


“Not a bit! There’s a principle 
at stake here. I say we lay this 
whole business before Samuels & 
Reynolds. Get them to give us an 
opinion on it and if necessary we’ll 
bring suit. Maybe a letter from 
Samuels & Reynolds will do the 
trick without anything more.” 

After lunch Charles took the cor- 
respondence, including the letter 
from Barclay, to Samuels & Rey- 
nolds’ office and saw Samuels, the 
senior member of the legal partner- 
ship. 

“Here’s an anti-trust case for 
you, Mr. Samuels,” he said as he 
handed over the correspondence. 
“We’re going to strike a blow for 
freedom. I don’t suppose you want 
to give us an opinion off-hand, so 
I’ll just leave these and you can 
give me a call when you’re ready to 
talk.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the lawyer. 
“There doesn’t seem to be much to 
the papers. Let me look them over.” 
He took the correspondence and 
read it. 


The Colgate Case Cited 


“Fortunately,” he said, pointing 
to a legal pamphlet on his desk, “a 
case that I was reading only this 
morning answers your question for 
you. That’s the case of the U. S. 
against Colgate & Co. Colgate did 
the same thing to a customer who 
wouldn’t hold the price, that 
& Co. are threatening to do to you, 
and the United States got after him 
on the ground that he was guilty 
of unfair competition.” 

“As he was,” said Charles. 

“As he wasn’t,” corrected the law- 
yer. “The Supreme Court held that 
Colgate could choose his own cus- 
tomers. So can & Co. 
Under this case, they can choose not 
to sell you, and can also choose not 
to sell anybody else who sells you.” 

“What about this business of a 
firm having to sell anybody who 
offers the cash?” asked Charles. 

“Nothing to it,” was the answer. 
“Nothing to it at all. Nobody has 
to sell you. You don’t have to sell 
anybody else. If you were a public 
utility like a telephone company, 
yes; but not a private trader.” 
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“Where does that put us, then?” 
asked the merchant. 


Eliminating Price Cutting 


“It puts you where you must 
either sell goods at a price pleasing 
to the manufacturer,” said the law- 
yer, “or not sell them at all.” 

Charles carried a gloomy and de- 
jected aspect back to his partner. 
He told him the result of the inter- 
view. 

“Samuels charged me $25 for 
telling me we were licked,” he fin- 
ished. 

“Well, that’s a situation that has 
to be reckoned with,” said Benja- 
min. “We’ll have to eat some hum- 
ble pie, I reckon, for we don’t want 
to lose that brand. We'd better 
write & Co. that we’ll 
drop the cut on that, and make a 
new leader right away.” 

“Which will last,” commented 
Charles caustically, “until the man- 
ufacturer of that comes down on 
us.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed his part- 
ner, gloomily. 

All of which apparently proves 
that the paths of the cutter are not 
at present lying in very pleasant 
places. 


STOVE SALES 
(Continued from page 108) 


advertising on one line. The adver- 
tising value of having one hundred 
satisfied users of one brand was a 
hundred times greater than that of 
having as many users of a dozen dif- 
ferent brands. 

Our stoves are marked in plain 
figures (no cost mark), and everyone 
thoroughly understands that under 
no circumstances will any price con- 
cessions be made. 

Very truly yours, 
O. B. JAMES. 


CONVENIENCES AND 
WOMAN 


(Continued from page 116) 


plain practical talk about taking the 
burden of dish washing from them. 
Never Go Back to Old Method 
Modern household equipment is 
developing rapidly into a scientific 
solution of an otherwise unsolvable 
problem. There will always be 


homes and therefore there will al- 
ways be housework and the house- 
wife who has once used one item 
in the list of labor-saving devices 
is sold on each other item. She will 
never go back to the old method any 
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more than her husband would write 
all his letters in long hand and dis- 
card the typewriter. 

There is only one way that the 
housewife can get these things— 
buy them. She can do this from sev- 
eral sources, but the logical place is 
the hardware store. The hardware 
dealer is a responsible person, he is 
accustomed to give credit; he has 
an established business position. 
He knows the housewife’s trade 
through generations of purchase in 
household utilities. Washing and 
ironing machines, dish washers and 
all the rest of it are really only de- 
velopments of wash tubs and 
boards, dish pans and the old tools 
that progress has discarded. 


RADIAL CRESCENT SAW 


The Simonds Saw Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has placed on the mar- 
ket a Radial Crescent cross-cut saw, 
which it claims has features other 
saws of similar design do not pos- 
sess, and is the greatest improve- 
ment in cross-cut saw making in 
twenty-five years. 

Grinding plays a highly impor- 
tant part in the manufacture of 
cross-cut saws. It has been the 
common practice to grind the blade 
lengthwise by heavy grindstones. 
By this process the stone hits 
against the edges of the cutters 
and rakers and slightly rounds them 
off, which permits sawdust par- 
ticles to slip along the sides of the 
teeth and plate, thus retarding cut- 
ting. 

Radial Crescent saws, .as_ the 
name suggests, are ground in a dif- 
ferent manner. Radial grinding 
gives a gradual and true taper from 
the extreme point of the teeth to the 
back edge of the saw blade. The 
Simonds company spent practically 
eight years experimenting to find 
some method by which such a taper 
could be obtained. These saws also 
have an even gage along the tooth 
edge. Their cutting teeth and 
rakers have sharp, square, regular 
edges, giving the greatest possible 
clearance equally at all parts of the 
cut, therefore there is no binding in 
the kerf. The saws require very 
little set and scarcely any in frozen 
timber. If it should be necessary to 
set the saws, the rakers should be 
filed but 1/32 shorter than the cut- 
ting teeth for soft wood work, and 
1/64 for hardwood. The saws are 
made in two styles, No. 1300—Ra- 
dial Crescent champion tooth, and 
No. 2200—Radial crescent lance 
tooth. 
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The Silent Door 


INGES make doors possible! And doors | 
‘I play too important a part in our lives to 
be cheapened by a careless selection of hinges. 

















ROM the time you bound out 
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How Important are Hinges? bas | 
ree x 


We realize that a squeaking, sagging door 
is enough to shatter the nerves of the most 
patient. For this reason you will find the name 
‘‘McKinney” stamped on all the hinges we sell. 








7 Hanging the Door 


sag 





Dility to 





Other hardware products are chosen with Pare 
the same care. You will only find the best onL— 
our shelves. Our front door is easy to find. 
Stop in and let us discuss your hardware needs. 














(Dealer’s Name Here) 


























This store w Headquarters for the standard products 
in every line. So when you buy hardware see — 


(Dealer's Nome Here) 








Hardware Advertisements 
for your Local Papers 





These general hardware advertisements 
will be sent to any McKinney dealer 
free. They are for use in your local 
newspapers and are furnished in electro 
form. Ample space is afforded at the 
bottom of each advertisement for display 
of your name and address. There are 
six advertisements in the series. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


McKinney dealers, using these advertise- 
ments, give their store and products valu- 
able publicity. They also become more 
active in the big nation-wide magazine 
campaign which is making everyone real- 
ize more and more the importance of 
hinges—those stamped with the name 
McKinney. Electros upon request. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hard-ware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 
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Products Being 


New Shaving Outfit 


A new shaving outfit is being made 
by the Leslie Leeds, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., including a stropper, a razor, 
and blades that will, it is claimed, last 
a year if the Leslie stopper is used. 

The blade, made of molybdenum alloy 
steel, has a diagonally stropped hollow 
ground cutler’s edge. The stropper is 
designed to maintain these features of 
the blade in stropping. The stropper is 
a small two-wheeled arrangement with 
a strop that spirals once around the 
axis. The strop runs along the blade 
giving a continuous diagonal stroke, 





and as the curve of the spiral gives 
the strop a convex face, the concave 
edge of the blade is maintained. 

It is interesting to note that molybde- 
num alloy steel is comparatively new 
as a commercial steel. Large deposit 
of the molybdenum bearing ore was 
located in Colorado, and war time 
necessity brought the new metal into 
heavy duty. The success met during 
the war inspired the manufacturer of 
this new shaving outfit to make his 
blades of this highly successful metal. 


Children’s Vehicles 


The Cleveland line of children’s ve- 
hicles represent a very complete line 
as made by the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The line embodies new and original 
designs of boys’ steel express wagons, 





Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


velocipedes, various hand cars and 
coasters, toy garden barrows, girls’ tri- 
cycles, and juvénile automobiles. This 





Cleveland Juvenile Touring Car 


latter item is probably the most fasci- 
nating of the line. Living as we do in 
an auto car crazed age, the child natu- 
rally must have a vehicle that resembles 
as closely as possible the car that his 
father drives. The coloring must be 
attractive, and the line neat and sug- 
gesting the styles of the modern motor 
car. In all these ways the Cleveland 
line has been designed to please, and 
the manufacturer believes that all kid- 
dies will be tickled with any Cleveland 
juvenile motor car that the dealer 
shows. 

The autos are made up in touring 
models, racers, runabouts and in imita- 
tion of the cars seen every day on the 
street of any town. A catalog describ- 
ing the selling features of this line is 
obtainable from the company. This 
booklet shows pictures of all the auto 
models, as well as illustrate the other 
juvenile vehicles, of the line. 


New Toy Line 


A very interesting line of wooden 
toys made by the Toy Kraft Co., 
Wooster, Ohio, is being distributed by 

















Baby Bug 


Edwin E. Besser Co., Inc., 
Square, New York. 


41 Union 


Among the line is the Teddy Romper, 
a very unique toy, as will be seen by 
the illustration. It is a coaster with 
each of the rear wheels flanked by a 
standing teddy bear. A back is pro- 
vided so that the child is protected 
from falling over the rear end and 
also is not tired as quickly. This lat- 
ter feature makes the toy particu- 
larly adaptable for girls. A white 
enamel finish, coupled with the black 
stenciled design, makes the toy quite 
attractive. 

The Baby Bug is a neat little low 
vehicle that is safe enough for small 
infants to use. As the illustration 

















Teddy Romper 


shows it is designed to suggest a bug. 
It is used in the good old-fashioned 
“belly-whopper” style, and is said to 
be a winner with the kiddies. When 
in action the child may paddle around 
the floor with little danger of falling 
off, and if he did it would cause no 
harm, as it would only be a case of 
rolling off to the floor. A similar toy 
is the Turtle Tot; in general construc- 
tion it is the same as the bug toy, but 
of course is colored and designed after 
the fashion of the familiar alligator 
back turtle, with tail, funny legs, wily 
head and all. 

A catalog describing fully these and 
other toys will soon be available for in- 
terested dealers and will be sent to any 
dealer upon request. This catalog will 
give a full and detailed description of 
these toys. 


Reading matter continued on page 142 
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Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
of Fiery Furnace Fame 








Have Nothing on 





I-Beam Trolley Carriers 





Heat didn’t phase them. Last fall when the 
Hercules Gas Engine Company, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., had their new overhead monorail conveying system ready to 
operate, they ran their trolley carriers into the baking ovens and turned on 
the heat. The trolleys went in all right, but when the baking process was 
finished they could not be pulled out. The heat had “frozen” them up. 





Then the Hercules Company tried an “OveR-Way” trolley. It rolled 
out just as easily as it rolled in. Now their factory has “OveR-Way” 
equipment throughout. “OveR-Way” trolleys are scientifically built for 
Service. 


They move easily. U.S. Government engineers use and recommend 
“OveR-Way” I-Beam trolleys, because they move under full load with less 
effort than any other trolley manufactured, by actual test. Their scientific 
ball bearing construction does it. 








If you do not know all about 
“OveR-Way” and are tnter- 
ested in I-Beam trolleys, write 
to us for particulars, which will 
be sent without obligation. 
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New Air Operated Valve 
Compressor 


The Trex air operated valve com- 
pressor, as made by the Trexler Co., 
1418 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
may be connected to a compressed air 
line for removing and replacing valves. 

The air supplied from a hand pump 
is sufficient, though if a power line is 
available it is more desirable, as it 
cuts down the labor attached and al- 
lows freedom of both hands for work- 
ing on the valves. The compressor 
forces the spring down so that the pin 
may be removed, and then the valve. 
In replacing the valve the operation is 
reversed. 

It is said that, aside from the labor 
saving and speedier action, this new 
Trex tool saves the valve, as the action 
is even and properly controlled and di- 
rected. Also it is complete for the 
work, no other jimcracks being needed. 

The tool is made of steel, but is quite 
light and requires but little storing 
space. 

A circular describing fully the modus 





Trex Valve Compressor in Action 


operandi of the Trex air operated valve 
compressor is obtainable from the com- 
pany. 


New Spark Plug Tester 


The Flash-O-Light is a new spark 
plug tester made by the Flash-O-. 


Light Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. As is well indicated by its name, 
the new tester tells the story by a flash 





Flash-O-Light Tester and Case 


of light, which varies from a dim gleam 
to a bright flash, indicating the status 
of the plug to which it is applied. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the method of testing the plug and also 
indicates the spot where the flash is 
shown. If no flash results the plug 
is dead, perhaps merely dirty or the 
porcelain may be cracked. If a dim 
gleam is seen the gap at the firing 
point is too small; a bright light indi- 
cates that the sparking gap is too 
large. A plug performing properly 
would display a medium light. 

The Flash-O-Light testers are made 
of substantial insulated ‘composition 
and are contained in neat waterproof 
cases. The lamp, which indicates the 
condition of the spark plug, has no fila- 
ment, and therefore, claims the manu- 
facturer, cannot burn out. 

This tester may be used on any in- 
ternal combustion engine. 


New Automatic Oil Cup 


The new Felix automobile oil cup is 





made by the Felix Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, but all sales are handled by 
the Cloud Accessories Corp., 1408 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

It is said that the Felix oil cup auto- 
matically feeds sufficient oil for lubri- 
cation, if filled once a month. When it 
is desired the oil may be forced over 
the bearing surface by raising the cap 
and pressing slightly with the hand, 
and all the dirt and grit is instantly 
flushed out. It is said to be the only 
oil cup with a combined pressure and 
automatic feed. 

Use of the Felix oil cup would elim- 
inate grease cups from the chassis, as 
the latter are replaced with this new 
automatic cup. 

The illustration shows the details of 
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Felix Oil Cup 


construction that cause the automatic 
action. A pressure of 200 pounds is 
claimed for this cup. 

Felix oil cups are nickel plated and 
are suitable for use on all automotive 
machinery. 


Reading matter continued on page 144 
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C1 SPARK PLUG 


WORTHY OF THE NAME 


“ON THEIR MERITS” 
HERCULES salesmen are educated to sell HERCULES 


spark plugs strictly on their merits. 








‘Sell the customer on your line,”” is our sales slogan— 
‘taking his order is an incident.” 


The HERCULES line offers special models which have 
been desigried and are adapted to every type of combus- 
tion motor. The mechanic or the dealer who sincerely 
desires to give to his customer the greatest possible mer- 
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chandise value has a need for this line. = Sy: 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


DAVENPORT, WASH.—F rank E. Den- 
son has retired from the hardware 
business of Denson & Cassels. His son, 
Vernon F. Denson, has purchased his 
interest with Frederick W. Denson and 
Russell P. Cassels. There will be no 
change in the firm name. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The _ business 
heretofore conducted by H. F. Haessler 
has been incorporated as the H. F. 
Haessler Hardware Co. The capital 
stock is $40,000. The officers of the 
new company are: Herman F. Haess- 
ler, president; Walter E. Haessler, 
vice-president, and Herman Grotop- 
horst, secretary and treasurer. 


SHELDON, Wis.—George N. Mahal 
has commenced business here. He will 
deal in automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies 
and washin machines. Catalogs re- 
quested. 


‘SAWYER, Wis.—F rank Knuth is now 
sole owner of the wholesale and retail 
business of the Sawyer Implement Co. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa.—The George T. 
Gadd Hardware Co. has discontinued 
business. 


ToPEKA, KAN.—Bowen & Nuss, 114 
East Sixth Street, have remodeled the 
front of their store. 


Byers, KAN.—The Farmers’ Lumber 
Co. request catalogs on the following 
lines: Builders’ hardware, building 
paper, galvanized and tin sheets, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps and shelf hardware. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The City Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with 
J. Harold Crain as president; John J. 
Dowd, treasurer, and William A. 
Doyle, to deal in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery, fish- 
ing tackle, hammocks and tents, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tops, 
games and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested. 


GRAND RapPips, MicH.—James_ B. 
Shaughnessy has engaged in business 
at 45 South Division Avenue, dealing 
in the following, on which catalogs are 
requested: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 


heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys, games and washing machines. 


MIDDLEVILLE, MicH.—L. J. Roberts 
has succeeded to the busiess of Roberts 
& Hinckley. 


Muir, Micu.—Hettler & Long have 
taken over the business formerly con- 
ducted by J. J. Hettler. Catalogs re- 
quested on a line of tractors. 


GRYGLA, MINN.—John & Viken, who 
have engaged in the implement busi- 
ness here, request catalogs. 


LINCOLN, MINN.—Nelson Bros. have 
commenced business here. Their stock 
will comprise automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. j\Catalogs requested on a 
line of shelf and heavy hardware. 


Bruuincs, Mo.—The Billings Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000 to do both a whole- 
sale and retail business. The in- 
corporators are C. E. Purdy, W. C. 
Arndt, F, L. Schmid and F. 0. Barke. 
A compléte stock of hardware will be 
carried, in addition to a line of furni- 
ture, housefurnishings, talking ma- 
chines, etc., on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


Loup City, NEB.—Roy Plant has sold 
his interest in the implement business 
of Plant & Johnson to J. H. Lee. John- 
son & Lee is the new firm name. 


SHELTON, NEB.—Soderstrom & Con- 
roy have sold their stock. Ralph Soder- 
strom is the purchaser, who requests 
catalogs on a general line of shelf hard- 
ware and tools. 


ALBION, N. Y.—The E. W. Wilcox 
stock has been damaged by fire. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—P. W. Matheson 
has purchased the Charlotte Paint & 
Glass Co. and will add a complete line 
of hardware, housefurnishings, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, heating stoves, barbers’ supplies, 
ranges, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—The Spoerl Hard- 
ware Co. has bought part of the build- 
ing it now occupies on High Street. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The building and 
stock of H. A. Gable, 111 South Second 
Street, has been sold to E. L. Cowden, 
G. G. Golling and Harper W. Spong. 
It is the plan of the purchasers to con- 
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tinue the business and incorporate under 
the name of the H. A. Gable Co. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—The Matheson 
Hardware Co. has disposed of its hard- 
ware business to I. S. Pitts and D. J. 
Miller, who will continue under the 
style of the Westminster Hardware Co. 


BRENTFORD, S. D.—R. A. Winters is 
purchaser of a hardware store here. 
His stock will consist of the following: 
Bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, elec- 
rical household _ specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen house- 
furnishings, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, tin shop 
and washing machines. 


CHESTER, S. D.—P. L. Larsen is pur- 
chaser of the stock of hardware of H. 
M. Norfjor. He contemplates remodel- 
ing his store and carrying a complete 
stock of hardware and hardware spe- 
cialties, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


Loomis, S. D.—August Reich has 
disposed of his hardware store. 


Spencer, S. D.—Mrs. C. Schievelbein 
has sold her interest in the Spencer Im- 
plement Co. to H. Lindekugel. The firm 
name will remain unchanged. 


MANCHESTER, TENN.—Ridley Hicker- 
son has: purchased an interest in the 
implement business of C. M. Willis, and 
the name of the concern has been 
changed to Willis & Hickerson. A line 
of shelf hardware has been added to 
the regular stock. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Tyrell Hard- 
ware Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. Cata- 
logs requested on automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separat- 
ors, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, galva- 
nized and tin sheets, harness, heating 
stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, wagons and washing machines. 


TOLEDO, WASH.—The stock of the 
Toledo Hardware Co. has been pur- 
chased by M. L. Stewart. No change will 
be made in thé firm name, and a line of 
the following will be carried: Belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, crockers and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines, 





